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ENGLAND GOES TO BATTLE. 


BY GERALD MASSEY. 


Now, glory to our England, 
As she rises, calm and grand, 

With the ancient spirit in her eyes,— 
The good Sword in her hand! 

Our royal right on battle-ground, 
Was aye to bear the brunt : 

Ho! brave heart! for oge passionate bound, 
And take thy place in front! 

Now glory to our England, 
As she rises, calm and grand, 

With the ancient spirit in her eyes— 
The good Sword in her hand! 








Who would not fight for England? 
Who would not fling a life” 

I’ the ring, to meet a Tyrant’s gage, 
And glory in the strife ? 

Her stem is thorny, but doth burst 
A glorious Rose a-top! 

And shall our dear Rose wither? First 
We’ll drain life’s dearest drop! 

Who would not fight for England? 
Who would not fling a life 

I’ the ring, to meet a Tyrant’s gage, 
And glory in the strife? 


To battle goes our England, 
All as gallant and as gay 
As Lovers to the Altar, on 
A merry marriage-day. 
A weary night she stood to watch 
The battle-dawn up-roll’d ; 
And her spirit leaps within, to match 
The noble deeds of old. 
To battle our England, 
As gal and as gay 
As Lovers to the Altar, on 
A merry marriage-day. 


Now, fair befall our England, 

On her proud and perilous road ; ‘ 
And woe and wail to those who make 
Her foot-prints red with blood! 

Up with our red-cross banner—roll 
A thunder-peal of drums! 
Fight on there, every valiant soul, 
And courage! England comes! 
Now, fair befall our England, 
On her proud and perilous road : 
And woe and wail tothose who make 
Her footprints red with blood! 


Now, victory to our England! 
And where’er she lifts her hand 

In Freedom’s fight, to rescue Right, 
God bless the dear O)d Land ! 

And when the Storm has pass’d away, 
In glory and in calm, 

May she sit down, i’ the green o’ the day, 
And sing her peaceful psalm ! 

Now, victory to our England! 
And where’er she lift her hand . 

In Freedom’s fight, to rescue Right, 
God bless the dear old Land! 





A NIGHT ON THE RIVER DEE. 


BY EDWIN F. ROBERTS. 


When I was a mere lad, Jack Adams was an old grizzly-headed, griz- 
zly-bearded, sun-dried, tempest-beaten, ocean-nurtured piece of human 
bronze, standing six feet high in his pumps, when he wore them, though 
wreck, and fire, and water, and the “ iron rain” of battle, had for many a 
year beaten against his brave old trunk, seeking to bend or break it, and 
signally failing in both. He was, to my thinking, one of the finest speci- 
mens of humanity and of his class, one of the handsomest men I ever saw. 
To look at him, a colossus made up of huge fisher’s boots, an enormous 
pea jacket, and a cast-iron-lookiug “ sou-wester,” agility appeared out of 
the question, and even ordinary locomotion seemed doubtful ; he looked 
80 devoid of joints--was such a cumbrous piece of immobility. But few 
Were as agile as Jack. His step was as active and as springy as a 
youth’s, and his natura! energy of character gave him a lightsome buoy- 
— which was equivalent to the nataral elasticity of twenty ; and even 
porn Nee the snows of three-score falling upon his crisp, curly hair, 
— din retained enough of its original colour to show how dark it had 
a pes y. he could foot it with the merriest, and go through a hornpipe 
lighti ph Tare occasions, for Jack had a character for gravity) as 
thirty or foots trippingly, and with as fantastic a toe, as he had done 
eealen en Pork years ago, when he and his shipmates had landed from a 
dam poute tanee orat Deal, and plunged with the delirous enthu- 
cesses of their time, en, who had been years afloat, into the wildest ex- 
“ < von Fy brcaeneten Portraiture, and the more faithful the more flat- 
had fought hase-dean i the last of those sea-lions of the past age, who 
Parker, and Nelson p me eey scuppers, under the eye of Collingwood, 
ene, for ho was aan ; i: age, too, was a graceful, and even a reverend 
eased tow cathe Meee wate y fond of, and a favourite with children, and 
ble shotted.” ‘Gust ~“ it extremity, and then, doubtless, they were “ don- 
Of chest aud smallness ofan but remarkably fine mould, with a width 
layers of sprin sieah olns, where muscle and tendon were packed like 
strength ecivine “y » with a couformation of limbs which united 
sixty @ marvel Me and a unique statuesque beauty together, he was at 
pone over larg ov preservation and rejuvenescence. His features were of 
am tenet "Fr Proportion. The nose was almost “ Roman” in its curve 

oo tee tae yy undimmed eyes still retained in their grayish light 

their twinkle of fun, fury, or firmness  eniehs to en bi ae 
Jack was irate and explosive ae om ae ge mood might be on him, for 
toharm. His mouth wes large, lips seve 


being missing, his teeth were rely chiselled, and, without one 
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did one good to behold Jack laugh, for every ‘eature joined in the honest and pushing out from among the “ ruck” of boats—coasting smacks, 


expression. His head was firmly and somewhat haughtily set between ' 
shoulders which might have served as a model for those of an Atlas, 

Bronzed by exposure to that deep and dusky red seen in Spanish maho- 

gany, with a still deeper and richer hue of raddiest health glowing in 

each cheek, you have Jack Adams, as nearly as I can remember him 

mere than a quarter of a century ago. 

My acquaintance with him commenced somewhere about 1824, at an 
age when every bit of timber I could lay bands upon, “ beg, borrow, or 
steal,” took the extraordinary forms of those queer craft “‘ which go down 
in /ittle waters,’ and where every pond, lake, or river, became so many 
Atlantic Oceans and North Seas, when you cross knee-deep in rushes, 
moisture, and mud, to meet the vessel you have sent sailing off with a 
very “flowing sheet” from one corner of the pond to meet the arrival of 
the same‘at a foreign port on the other. Three hundred “ sail of the line” 


did I, no doubt, possess, “‘ docked” in every pocket, and pulled out when . 


oceasion, in the shape of a puddle of water, offered itself, and out of this 
fine fleet, Jack, with his jack-knife, had cut out for me some score or two 
of the best. Mine were bulky, wall-sided, crank things, carrying their 
own cargo within them, as I disdained making a hold and decking it 
over. Jack was an artist, and I did the rigging, pitching, and tarring, 
and “ serving,’’ to perfection. Oh, my fairy fleet! whither has it sailed? 
What fancies, and dreams, and wild yearnings did it bear away to that 
phantom-land it assuredly made sail for ; wrecked, mayhap, in sight of 
Prospero’s weird isle, the crews made up of filmy thoughts “ lapped in 
Elysium,’’ while I—I am floundering here—yet dreaming of that dim 
and visionary past with something like affection, something like regret, 
mingling together. ‘ 

My old friend had been “ bred” to the sea from a boy, and I here wil- 
fully avoid a bad pun. As cabin-boy of a coaster, he was familiar with 
every shore of Britain. Entering the merchant-service ere manhood came 
upon him, he navigated the Pacific, the Atlantic. the Indian and the North 
Seas. He had visited the Levant as well as Polynesia, and many a wild 
tale of picarooning, of wreck and mutiny, of treasure- hunting and the like, 
had Jack to relate. He had spent the better part of the last twenty 
years of his life in the Royal Navy ; and escaping from brawl, and battle, 
and wreck, with mere cuts and bruises, Jack had much to say of the Pro- 
vidence that protected him while scores died in every way around. For 
Jack was religious, and superstitious to boot, and while he invariably re- 
buked swearing and profane language, he would dilate on the perils of 





sailing on a Friday in a manner that was worthy of the “ Ancient Mari- 
ner.” Having been paid off at the close of the war, he had married a wife, 
purchased a boat, and settled down in the little town of Flint, where (al- 
though not “ native born”) he took possession of the Dee, according to the 
code of the ‘rights of man,’’ and cast his nets and sold his fish for manya 
pleasant year. 

But I am wrong in saying that Ae sold his fish, It was his hard-work- 
ing, industrious wife, Molly Adams, who did that part of the work, and 
well did she help her goodman in their laborieus duties. Molly Adams | 
was a redoubtable woman. She had, I am convinced, the ‘“ hardest” 
features that ever woman possessed, and the softest heart that beat in 
female bosom. Tall well-nigh as ber husband, she looked—as, with 
basket on head and with great strides, she traversed through the streets 
of the town—like an incarnation of stern, forbidding ferocity ; but a 
kinder woman, a tenderer nurse, or a more generous creature, never 
lived ; and it is possible some may yet live, who have reason for saying 
so besides myself. 

The town of Flint, situated on the Dee, with its old castle and “ gol- 
den sands,”’ (a few of them lying under the lee of the castle, whence at 
night I have heard fairy music,) is by no means metropolitan ; and Mol- 
ly’s voice might be heard shrilly rising from the distance of many streets, 
from the market-place to utmost circumference, for the said town is not 
extensive, though it has room to roast a bullock, as I well remember. ' 
On the one side are lead works, potteries, and the like. On the other, | 
and stretching over hamlet and village, are coal-pits in abundance, the | 
ugly machinery of their shafts appearing in the twilight like the arms of | 
some frantic and very grimy ghost. Then there is a hilly section, em- | 
bracing a strata of ochry clay, with which we would tattoo and ruddle | 
our visages on half-holidays, and other stolen hours, in proof thereof, till | 
we were like so many Indians in their war-paint. From the prison doors | 
(in which prison the town boys ere now used to play at ball), and along | 
the High Street, was not very far to the dusty, “ coaly’’ country, arid, | 
burnt-up, and black as it was with tram-roads intersecting it. At the | 
corner of the streets and by-lanes leading to the pits, groups of colliers 
might be seen squatted on their haunches, or dancing the “ frog-horn- | 
pipe,” with astonishing vigour and perseverance; and Molly’s voice in a | 
clangour of menacing approach, would be attractive as a spell, for some 
there were who ventured to “ chaff” the fish-wife, but they were ge- 
nerally inexperienced, and with all their audacity did not dare to repeat 
their temerity after. 

Jack’s house was commodious, clean, substantially furnished, and the 
dwelling of actual comfort. The trophies and spoils, the collected curi- | 
osities of wild nature and savage art, which bedecked his walls, were 
worthy of a small museum. Clubs and canoes, horrible masks from some 
New Zealand “ morai,” grassy garments, helmets made from palm leaves, 
spears of lance-wood and tipped with the shark’s teeth, flinty-headed ar- 
rows, besides an old musket (such an old one!), his polished cutlass and | 
belt, which hung in the place of honour over the fire-place, strange Indian 
pipes, calabashes, a genuine China punch-bowl—filled, too, on state oc- 
casions—and many other things too numerous to mention, met the in- 
quirer’s eye. This was in Jack’s sanctum or inner room, looking into a 
trim, pretty garden, where hollyhocks and reddest roses grew. They are 
all withered now, and as dusty as their honoured old owner. 

The outer room was of ruder order, and devoted to sails, nets, spars, 
and stray waifs picked up at sea. There, too, the fish was sorted, and in 
the mighty cauldron was cooked the delicate shrimp. Still, and despite | 
the confusion of the stowage, the strong hand of order wielded by Molly | 
was paramount. They had been married some years, but had no children. | 
Doubtless, this made them so kind to the children of others. Many a 
nice feast of crisply-browned fish has Molly presided over for the benefit | 
of such “ innocents’ as bad learned to look on her without dread. It | 
did not take long to arrive at that conclusion. 

Jack's boat was a half-decked substantial coble, that would carry a 
goodly haul, and was in all respects an excellent craft, which Jack ma- | 
naged, in all weathers, like one who partook of a second nature with his | 
second treasure—Moily being Al. With himit was my delight to goon 
such occasions as I could legitimately, and even otherwise, to the great 
terror of my mother, and in defiance of paternal law, and a little thrash- | 
ing, till Jack smoothed the difficulty for.me, as I had become a favourite | 
with the old tar, and he was always delighted to have me with him, 
though I gave him no small amount of trouble, which, however, did not | 
diminish his regard. 

Sailing about on the Dee, beyond that mere “ poetry of motion” enjoyed 
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by a boy in a boat in fine breezy weather (for I was never with Jack ina 


not rich in scene associations; but let us get on bord the * Molly,” as- 


sloops, schooners, and the like, which lie close to thé lead-works (Ros- 
kells’, I believe), loading with coal, pigs of lead, &e., we hoist away the 
red fore-and-aft mainsail, and shipping the queer rudder, she makes for 
seaward, with something like the eager instinct of a marine animal. 
Passing, with many a goodly stretch and tack, by the lead-worke, the 
flat and dreary surface of Morfa Reyddlan (6r Rhyddlan Marsh) stretches 
away to the left, till Bagillt is abeam of us, whence a heavy tub of an old 
steam-boat with asthmatic effort daily left for Parkgate, that being the 
nearest route for the country people, graziers, &c., to reach the Liverpool 
markets ; and if we did not drift our nets in that neighbourhood, it was 
only to shift the helm, up jib, over with the lag, and we were soon cross- 
ing the tumbling waters at the mouth of the Dee, where, with those of 
the Mersey, they are lost in ‘the ebb and flow of the channel, when the 
good sailing qualities of the coble were always put to triumphant suc- 


ess. 

The flat shore is lost. The dim and dusky outlines of the Welsh moun- 
tains rise like a faint purple haze behind us. The boat leaps on like a 
courser, and, seated on the little deck forward, while Jack, with a short 
pipe in his mouth, minds helm and sheet, I enjoy the bounding motion, 
that clears every toppling wave which approaches. If on we 
now make one of a fishing fleet, and our nets are down with the 
If not, *‘ we go ahead.’ Soon wecross the mouth of the river, and the low 
sand-bills on the Cheshire side begin to lift up. They undulate—they 
increase and decrease ; yet there is little to break the monotony of the 
view. We may have passed through a flotilla of cobles, yawls, and wher- 
ries, lifting their nets, or watching with eager interest, and much castle- 
building in the air, a sail on the horizon here and there, making for Li- 
verpool, or departing thence ; or the Dublin steamer leaving a long line 
of smoke behind her, and sailing away into cloud-land. 

Then comes Neston, sandy and barren, whose brackish springs barely 
supply a scanty verdure on the shore of the inhospitable coast. Water 
is a blessing there, and I have paid sixpence for a cracked teacupful on 
one occasion—paid it as a regular charge (I hope it is not co,) and not 
as having the remuneration left to my own ideas of liberality. The coun- 
try farther from the Dee is pretty enough, but sadly marred with sand- 
hills, and a drift like a small Sahara lies on either hand for acres inland. 
Soon we sail past Parkgate (unless we might put in to refresh,) the 
Cheshire ferry, a pretty bustling little place enough, and letting draw the 
sheets, skirt a shore that now grows bolder and more broken, the sand- 
hills becoming an indented red-sandstone, having many a rugged opening, 
and girdling here and there a little bay, where belated or benighted, or 
storm-surprised boats, might put in for shelter, and pass the night in 
utter security. An incident connected with one of these may be worth 
relating, ere I proceed to rummage my memory for one or two of those 
surprising narratives which made Jack to me as great a navigatér as 
Captain Cook, and as dauntless as “ Greatheart” in Bunyan’s brave old 
book. 

We were going to lift the nets off Pike Point (a local landmark on the 
Cheshire side) one night, when the tide was on the turn, about eight 
o’clock. It had been a breezy, indeed half squally day, and the broad 
sunshine had been partially obscured by clouds scudding from the north- 
west. The moon rose early, and gaily we sailed along. I was a do-no- 
thing on this occasion, for Jack had a stout young fellow to assist -him, 
as the affair required help. Jack had already looked with some suspicion 
at the first quarter of the heavens, and hesitated at one time to put out, 
and most to take me with him ; but for the sake of his nets and the haul” 
he expected to take, he decided. We had arrived with others on the 
fishing ground in good time, and in an hour had filled the boat with a 
goodly cargo of fish, the assortment being “ promiscuous” rather than 
not. ° 
Having filled the well, fastened hatch and locker, and made all snug, 
we prepared to depart. The sails were hoisted, the good-night given and 
returned, and we were on the way homeward; and though tide and 
stream were then against us, we had the fast freshening wind in our fa- 
vour, and by hugging the low shore, we made excellent progress. I 
could see that Jack, while steering, was casting more than one anxious 
look behind him, when presently the sky became obscured, the moon was 
hidden, and the rush of the vigorous blast came snorting over the waves 
like so many coursers starting for a race. 

Jack shook his head as he slightly shifted the helm, and gave orders to 
his help regarding the jib and mainsail. The blast then caught us, and 
brought, one after another, huge tumbling waves in our wake, burying 
the bows in foam ; but the form of the bow, the shape of the rudder, and 
the stumpy bowsprit tipped up at a sharp angle, lifted her nose out of 
the water, and on we went with the velocity of a sea-bird. 

A little beyond Parkgate, when the tide is out, there is a hard sandy 
waste, which reaches thence right across to the south of Flint Castle, and 
which is passable during the period of low water for foot passengers, who 
know how to pick their way, or by the aid of a guide, and even horses 
are taken over thus by one familiar with the track; but the attempt is 
extremely hazardous when the wind is from the north and west, which 
brings the tide up the estuary with an alarming degree of swiftness. 

“It will be a wild night in the channel,’’ said Jack, “and the shores 
of the Mersey will know it by the morning. There will be handing down 
of spars and striking of masts, or I’m mistaken. A’n’t that some one 
crossing the sands?’’ and he gazed from beneath his hand in the upward 
direction of the river. ; 

“ Yes,” replied the other, “and he’ll hardly get over before they are 
soft as a sponge—till they suck in like a bog. It’s some one on horsze- 
back. The sand wont stand weight a moment.’ 

The struggling moonlight faintly fell on the stream of the Dee, towards 
which the foaming tide was rushing with @ mass and velocity that was 
terrific. On this more tranquil line of reflected light I saw a horseman, 
whose bulk was multiplied into giant proportions, furiously galloping. 
The gale had driven mass after muss of dark and hurrying clouds above 
us till they began to settle with a ponderous breadth overhead, and the 
foam now careering by the sides of the boat in clouds of blinding spray, 
at the moment hid the rider from view, and only at each bound our gal- 
lant coble took, could we see the hazy shores, for the rest being surround- 
ed by a seething, boiling alps of water, hid all but the dull and leaden 
sky from view. 

It was necessary to hold our way awhile ere we could change our 
course in an oblique direction for Flint ; but before I could understand 
what was meant by Jack’s sudden cry, and the tremendons lurch we ex- 
perienced, which made the clew flap and crack like pistol shots, the sheet 
having gone by the run, two opposing walls of water seemed to rise on 
either side. I fancied that the way on the sands was clear to the very 
sides of the castle. In its very heart, and while the boat was suspended 
upon an enormous crest, I beheld the horseman urging on his steed. I 
even fancied I could hear his voice, a voice that changed into a wild and 
appalling cry for help! changing by the dread terror which fronted him 
into a shrill wail of woe uttered oui of the very jaws of death! 

The watery walls met, blended into one, and resolved themselves into 


e, but destitute of all approach | gale but once, and that, as | may narrate, came on us unexpectedly), is} a yeast that—east, west, north and south—settled foamingly down, hav- 


ing licked up and obliterated he sands of the whole tract. Every shal- 


strong, regular, and very white ; in fact, it ! Jack had gallantly christened his coble, and sve. The mast is stepped, low and puddle, aud footway of the river, that a few minutes back was 
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ribbling itself hither and thither in its flat channels, were now a raging 
tide, against which no living thing could withetand for long. 

But man and horse emerged while we were preparing to ran for a haven 
considerably above the Parkgate shore, that being not only nearer, but 
wind and waters were now resistless, and drove us along even with only 
the jib up and a small sail aft to assist in steering. Up emerged man and 
horse in the momentary moonlight, looming like some phantom rider in 
the haze of the spray. 

“Turn! turn for God's sake !’’ shouted Jack, “ you have a bare chance 
for life ; back for the shore ; let the horse follow us if he can, or else——” 

The rider seemed to have a consciousuess of such peril-as only an in- 
stant and a miracle can avert. Plunging in the rising tide, the horse in 
turning reeled on his haunches, and frightened or beaten by the raging 
waves, stumbled. When next he rose, he was riderless. 

“ Stand by with the bight of that coil,” cried Jack, as the boat beat 
about, “ and look well astern.” é 

By some power analogous to capillary attraction, the streamlets and 

ls lying in the sands of a river like the Dee, for instance, appear to 

ave a sympathetic affinity with the rising tide ; for while that is yet at a 
distance off, these smal! lakelets increase and swell, and creep with a dead- 
ly stealthiness between you and the shore, til] the swollen current of the 
slo itself, aided by late rains and the action of the wind against its flow, 
have in an incredibly short space rendered the shallow and easily fordable 
stream formidable, and prepared it to mingle with the tide with a power 
equal to its own. On such occasions the waves are oceanic ; the first on- 
set, so to speak, tremendous, and the peril imminent to the best boat, with- 
out faultless management, that was ever launched. 

The hors> without his rider, now swam with the tide as if he had been 
one of the steeds of Theseus ; and as we had no farther care for him, our 
whole attention was directed to the unhappy master, for whom we feared 
the worst. 

The coble on an even keel rose and fell ; but methought one wave rose 
and rose, as if the waters were forming a fearful pyramid, on which, like 
some trophy, our boat was to be fixed, from whence I gazed into the ca- 
vernous gloom, vast, roaring, and insatiate. I fancied that crest after 
crest, each like the enormous head of some monstrous creature as horrible 
as that of Gorgon, with limbs trailing in unknown depths, like Satan’s in 
the “ burning marle,”’ chased with ravenous jaws the helpless victim of 
their fury, as he was borne by like a feather in the air, his strength of no 
more avail than a cable made of spider’s web. Once, once we beheld him 
struggling, his hands uplifted ; and the dreadful stony despair of those 
eyes, and parted lips, is a thing that yet haunts me in my dreams. 

‘Look out, and hold on like an anchor for life—for life!’ and Jack, as 
he hallooed, having given his assistant the rudder, stood up forward, coil 
in hand. It went whistling over the waters, cast almost as unerringly as 

the lasso is thrown, There was a tug, and a breathless pause. The man 
a caught the line, and Jack took a turn on the bitts of the little wind- 





ass. 

“ Hold on!” he shouted ; “ hold on, and you are saved!’ 

Alas! he only drew in the slack of the line, as he soon felt. The next 
moment, as if by magic, the boat, driven stern on, glided forth from the 
water on to a sloping beach of sand, as if she were going tosail on another 
element, less yielding, with the same ease. How this came to passI know 
not, for the boat was beached between two walls of rock, against which 
the surf was dashing with a force that would have knocked her into shreds, 
if she had not run clean and clear into this singular harbour, where she 
lay dry and secure as if on the middle ofa plain. Trembling yet with the 
terror which na me like a nightmare, I followed Jack and his com- 
we up a slimy wooden ladder ; and to my astonishment found myself 

a place, half hut half cavern, the sides formed of the rock, and the roof 
made up of rude rafters, stuffed with gorse and straw. This was supported 
in the centre by the stump of an old mast, and the whole again (as I af- 
terwards found) covered with sward. From the land it was perfectly in- 
accessible and invisible ; and it required to know the secret well with 
more than one exploration, ere it could be discovered from the water. 

Jack had already lighted a candle, and was now busied with the fire, 
which was very necessary, and soon burned up. Besides ourselves there 
was not a soul in the place, which was more like Robinson Crusoe’s cave 
than aught else I can liken it to. From the boat we had already fetched 
some biscuit and cold meat ; with these, a flask of spirits, and some fresh 
water there fortuvately happened to be in a keg on board, we made a 
hearty and refreshing meal, which was needed by all. And now a word 
as to our place of shelter. 

Cheshire, it is well known, abounds in salt rocks and saline springs ; and 
“ once upon a time’’ salt was a splendid article of contraband, when the 
duty was high upon it ; and the Dee was a highway where it was found 
necessary to station revenue cutters, officers, ‘‘ look-outs,’”’ and the like, 
and many a chase has taken place in sight of Flint Castle, and many a 
landing under its lee, for all the dead drag, weight, and danger of such a 
—. It was something to oppose the gabel. It was more to get salt 
cheap. 

Never could there have been a place better adapted for playing “hide 
and seek” than this. It was known but to very few, and the secret was 
yet carefully guarded, for those who knew it husbanded it well. It wasa 
pleasant idea that when night came on, or when occasion necessitated a 
shelter, it was here to be found. There was a fraternal fair play about 
its possession, too, that was not without its interest. Ispent many an af- 
ter-hour with Jack Adams here, waiting the tide, repairing nets, or hold- 
ing true fisher’s revel ; and it was here that Jack told me many a dread- 
ful story of mutiny and wreck, of smuggling expeditions, sea-fights, sur- 
prises, and the like, some of which yet live vividly in my memory. 

That night, while the storm howled and the waters raved, was spent in 
silent awe or dreaming sleep. The next morning the shores of the Dee 
and Mersey were strewn with wrecks; and among the corpses picked up 
was that of a farmer of Mold, who it was known had, in disdain of advice, 
and at a time when a quarter of an hour was worth a life, rashly ventured 
with his horse to cross the sands, and so perished in the treacherous tide. 
Our association with his fate gave importance to an event, which to me 
was one of the most momentous of my life. 

When our brave boat touched the pier at Flint the following day, among 
the anxious and expectant crowd of men and women standing on the beach 
I saw Molly Adams, her face blanched, and her eyes red and wet with bit- 
ter tears, foremost of them all. She trembled when her eye met her hus- 
band’s kindly smile, and I thought she would have fallen. I saw the close 
clasp and the warm embrace these two honest souls gave each other, and 
an affection beyond words, deep as death, only to be broken by the grave, 
was manifested in the silence with which they met. For poor Molly, with 
many others, had dreaded the worst, and had now to thank God for the 
brave, loving life that was yet spared to her; while others wrung their 
hands and beat their bosoms in all the profound agony of that grief which 
“ will not be comforted,” because he they loved so deeply too was no lon- 
ger among them to love or to chide, to protect, shelter, and cherish. 





OLD DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The poet Gray has pleasantly told us that the best enjoyment during 
the dog days is “ to lie on a sofa and read novels.” Sultry hours may 
be as agreeably whiled away by turning over a volume of old news- 


papers. 

The Domestic Intelligence, from March, sixteen hundred and seventy- 
nine to March, sixteen hundred and eighty, is now in our hands. The 
volume is not remarkable for thickness, and still less for size; for news- 
awe in this early day were published but twice a week, and were but 

f-sheets small folio, and thus scarcely larger than the broadside which 
displayed the last dying speech, or detailed the startling particulars of 
the last horrid Popish, or detestable Presbyterian plot. The publisher of 
the paper, however, filled his two pages well. There is close type, and 
narrow margin; and although, of course, immeasurably behind the mo- 
dern newspaper, the Intelligencer of those days, in extent of information 
as well as in the advantage of its wider circu ation, was a great advance 
upon the earlier newsletter. 

It is curious to mark how with the great strife for liberty the era of 
Dewspapers commences ; and how his sacred Majesty himself was com- 
— by the force of public opinion to publish a journal at Oxford. 

uring the Protectorate, newspapers were abundant; but at the happy 
Restoration they dwindled down to the royally-appointed Gazette. 

It is curious to look over these Gazettes. Aji the time the plague was 
extending its fearful ravages, we find not a word !—during the week that 
London was burning, there is not a line noting the ruin of the first city 
of the realm, but merely, a week or two after, a remark that orders had 
been given to clear away the rubbish! Little foreign news ; but we are 
duly nformed where the court is. No domestic news, except when his 
sacred Majesty’s whereabout is carefully indicated. Here is an edifying 
notice in sixteen hundred and sixty-nine : 

April twelfth, his Majesty is pleased to declare that . 
proaching heat of = Rey he shall continue to touch for te ‘on ony tin the 
end of this present month ; after then, not till October. 

But, miserabie as this dearth of news must have been to men who had 
been, under the Protectorate, accustomed to their many Dewspapers, none 
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were suffered ; or, at most, but one or two occasionally and furtively 
appeared until the reaction consequent on eighteen years of misrule com- 
menced, when the spirit of hostility to a prince whose after conduct 
showed how well merited that hostility had been, burst forth so fiercely, 
that Charles, who, with Vicar of Bray feelings, had declared that he 
would not be sent on his travels again, was compelled to pause, and al- 
low the act for restraining the liberty of the press to be repealed. ‘‘ Here- 
upon,” says Roger Norton, “ the press became very licentious against 
the court and clergy.” No doubt it would be, if truth were licence ; and 
forthwith appeared some score Intelligencers, all professing to give fall, 
trae, and particular accounts of passing events, 


And on the wings of mighty winds 
Came flying all abroad. 


Here is the account of the first attempt to establish a penny-post : 

March 27, 1679.—On Saturday the projectors for conveying letters to any 

art of the city or suburbs for a penny a letter, opened their office in Lime 
Street, at Charing Cross, and Temple Bar, besides several inferior offices, at 
which they have hung out tables to advertise people of the thing ; but the por- 
ters, not without good reason, supposing there will be a great diminution, if 
not absolute ruin of their employment, have shown their resentment by taking 
down and tearing the said tables wherever they met with them. 

This violent maintenance of their vested inteiests on the part of the 
London porters is recommended to the notice of all who think the work- 
ing classes were more obedient and tractable in the times of the fine old 
English geutleman—the palmy days of Toryism. In subsequent numbers 
we find that some of the ringleaders were punished; but, on the whole, 
public opinion seems to have palliated their offence ; so when, some time 
after, “ Dr. Titus Oates, ’tis said, saith this [tbe letter-carrying] is a pro- 
ject of the Papists,” an effectual extinguisher was put upon the whole 
plan, and the penny-post postponed for at least twenty years. 

We may smile at the continual allusions to popish plots, which we meet 
in almost every number of our Domestic Intelligence, but we must bear 
in mind that much was the natural result of preceding misrule ; and 
when, as Mr. Macaulay remarks, society was one mass of combustible mat- 
ter, no wonder materials for igniting it were readily found. Thus, news 
from Bristol relates that many sheep have been found killed in the adja- 
cent fields, and nothing but the fat taken ; also twenty cows milked of a 
night by some unknown persons—part, as the editor remarks, of some 
bad mysterious plot of the Papists, A gentleman finds a parcel of sky- 
rockets in Smithfield ; a maid-servant in the Borough discovers fire-balls 
in the cellar—another part of the plot. A flaming sword had been seen 
in Oxfordshire ; a shower of blood had frightened—as well it might—a 
woman in Wales, while milking her cow ; Mrs. Sheeres and her family, 
living near the Red Lion, Drury Lane, were eye-witnesses of a blazing 
star—all warnings against the popish plot. The papers during the sum- 
mer abound indeed with these marvels. The following is worth tran- 
scribing : 

A carrier near Cirencester saw near Abingdon, just after sun-rising, the per- 
fect similitude of a tall man inasad-coloured habit, brandishing a broad-sword ; 
he disappeared, and then there appeared a village and woods. 

As might be expected, there were plenty of robberies, both on the 
highway and in private dwellings. The highwaymen were most auda- 
cious, stopping travellers though in large companies. Robberies in pri- 
vate houses were conducted much in the usual way, but some of the ac- 
counts are very suggestive. A house in Moorfields was robbed by two 
men getting over the garden paling and breaking the casement. They 
carried off three flowered petticoats and a Farendon gown, altogether 
worth ten pounds. A maid-servant coming over Red Lion fields in the 
dusk is robbed of a basket of linen worth seven or eight pounds. Red 
Lion fields? Moorfields? Where are they? Some young gentlemen 
seem to have anticipated the doings of the Waltham Blacks, for we find 
that a gentleman living at a place called Dulwich, having had many 
deer stolen from his park, kept watch, and found the deer stealers were 
no common men, but some of hisneighbours. We have accounts of many 
serious duels, in which mostly one is killed. As these are always repre- 
sented as resulting from sudden quarrels, mostly at taverns, over wine, 
or dice, the danger of wearing a sword on ordinary occasions is forcibly 
proved. We have a passing hint of the early Mohawks in the notice that 
a person of honour--this is evidently a misnomer—was charged with 
breaking windows in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. As the winter approaches, 
we find many accounts of linkmen guiding passengers along the outskirts 
of the metropolis, and then robbing them. 

In the account of that great city festival, Lord Mayor’s day, we are told 
that Sir Robert Clayton was met by the Artillery company in buff coats 
and red feathers, and that, preceded by four pageants, all referring to 
the art and mystery of the drapers, to which worshipful company he be- 
longed, he rode in solemn state to Guilhall. The next notice worth re- 
cord is very curious: Last Friday morning, Nov. fourteenth, his Majesty 
and several of the nobility went on foot to Hampton Court ; they stayed 
some time by the way, dined there, and returned to Whitehall the same 
evening, about six of the clock. The king had during the summer been 


planned to prove his complete recovery. He seems to have been at this 
time very anxious to conciliate the popular party, for we find it specially 
noted—-His Majesty hath given strict orders for the removal of all Papists 
and suspected persons from the palace ; and soon after it is triumphantly 
recorded that the Duchess of Portsmouth’s servants are dismissed. The 
apparent bigotry of these feelings will disappear when we remember that 
not only Stuart misrule, but French domination, were included ia our 
forefathers’ estimate of popery. 

The violent feelings of the times are yet further displayed in the ex- 
ulting account occupying the whole of the first page of the Domestic In- 
telligence, of the procession on the seventeenth of November, the Pope- 
burning, as it was called. On this day—the anniversary of Elizabeth’s 
accession, and therefore considered more proper for a Protestant manifesto 
than Gunpowder-plot day, which could bring only recollections of a family 
whom the nation might well wish to be rid of--crowds, we are told, assem- 
bled in upper Moorfields, then a wide open space, where Finsbury Square 
now stands, and from thence at five o’clock the long procession of horse- 
men, attended by above a thousand links and torches, escorted the whole 
college of cardinals, and the Pope, all on horseback, and appropriately 
dressed, from Moorfields into Bishopsgate Street, and from thence to Ald- 
gate, from thence they returned along Leadenhall Street, Cornhill, and 
Cheapside, to Temple Bar, where a huge bonfire blazed right opposite the 
King’s Head tavern, and were the Green Ribbon Club held their meetings, 
Here, while the Clubbists, with hats, and no perruques, with pipes in their 
mouths, and merry faces, as Roger North indignantly records, filled the 
double balcony, the richly dressed effigy of the Pope, as large as life, was 
suspended above the bonfire, and amid the ringing of the bells. and shouts 
of the multitude, flung, ata given signal, into the bonfire. The proces- 
sion really seems to have been most splendid, and is estimated to have cost 
many hundred pounds. Roger North expressly attributes it to the con- 
trivance of the Green Ribbon Club, the Brookes’s of that day ; and when 
we remember that so long a procession was allowed to pass unmolested 
through the principal streets, that the city bells rang throughout the day, 
and that business was suspended, we may well believe that although a 
popular manifestation, it was at the suggestion of very influential men. 
From Roger North’s most amusing Examen, we find that the same pro- 
cession was made the two following years ; but then came the Tory reac- 
tion, and the Pope and Guy Fawkes remained alike free from all such 
discourteous celebrations until the Revolution, and then a third victim 
was sometimes added, in the effigy of the exiled monarch. 

There is little news to enliven the Christmas season ; except one mar- 
vellous story of a terrible ghost which appeared at Lewes, in the shape 
ofa man surrounded by fire ; and the gratifying intelligence that Lord 
Shaftesbury hath recovered from illness, to the joy of all good Protest- 
ants, together with the yet more gratifying news that his Grace of Mon- 
mouth, who had lately returned from the contiaent, with several peers, 
to the no small joy of the city, was pleased to dine at the Crown tavern, 
in Fleet Street, where hundreds of spectators crowded to see him take 
coach. Soon after, we find the Domestic Intelligence, now with the super- 
added title ofthe Protestant, more than half filled with a marvellous ac- 
count of a girl in Somersetshire, who during Monmouth’s visit in the last 
summer, was completely cured of scrofula by the duke’s touch. With 
much minuteness this document states how one Elizabeth Parot, a girl of 
twenty, whose arm had been disabled by the king’s evil, had had it borne 
in upon her mind that if she could but touch the duke she should be cured ; 
and how, regardless of her neighbour’s scepticism, and the anger of her 
mother, who threatened her with a good beating if she went, she proeeed- 
ed to White Lodge, in Henton Park, and mingled with the crowd. Here 
“the duke’s glove, as Providence would have it, the upper part hung 
down, so that his wrist was bare.”” Then she pressed forward, and caught 
hold on him by the bare wrist with her sore hand, saying “ God bless vour 
greatness ;” and the duke answered, ‘“‘God bless you.” The girl now 
rushed back overjoyed, though her mother declared she would beat her 
for her boldness, but she persisted she should be cured, and so, says the 
report, she was. To this marvellous story plenty of signatures are ap- 





pended. First and foremost is that of the parson of Crookhorn, then that 
of his clerk, of two captains, and five country gentlemen ; and the editor 


seriously ill, and we think there is little doubt that this excursion was} 





September 30 
states that the original document may be seen at the Amsterdam coffee- 
house. 

This document has to us a solemn significance ; for this silly story, 
which was brought so prominently forward on Monmouth’s second visit to 
the west, led many a devoted but ignorant follower to his standard, and 
not improbably was the cause of his fatal error--that of allowing himself 
to be proclaimed king, instead of appearing among them simply as the 
champion of liberty. It is, however, a strange thing to find such a docu- 
ment in sixteen hundred and eighty--to find, not country clowns only, 
but London citizens, men who had lived under the protectorate, and lived 
prosperously, evidently believing the efficacy of the royal touch in scro- 
fula, and, more, believing that the possession of this occult virtue was 
a sure indication of the true prince. 

Suggestive, however, as these passing notices of what occurred more 
than a hundred and seventy years ago may be, perhaps the character of 
the times in reference to domestic life is more vividly exhibited in the ad- 
vertisements, which, not in interminablecolumns, but by twos and threes, 
are squeezed in in small type at the end. These are often curious, al- 
though they do not take a very wide range. 

Here, Castile, marble, and white soap, as good as can be made, is adver- 
tised, and also cordial drops, suitable for every ailment. Then we have 
four pieces of tapestry-hangings to be sold, full of silk and of lively col- 
ours, to be afforded a great pennyworth. The days of dreadful sacrifices, 
the reader will perceive, had not yet arrived. The summer of sixteen 
hundred and seventy-nine was disturbed by the stupid and malignant 
Meal-tub Plot; so, soon after we have the following announcement: 
There is !ately published a new set of very useful buttons for shirt sleeves 
or ruffles, there being described upon them some of the most remark- 
able passages of the late horrid plot! We have mostly been ac- 
customed to consider canary birds as not having been very long introduced 
into England, but we find here that there will be some hundreds of rare 
canary birds to be sold at the house of Mr. James Dalton, the Three Tuns 
in Gracechurch Street. This advertisement is from time to time repeated. 

Notices of houses to let are frequent. There is Morton Abbey, con- 
taining several large rooms, with gardens, fishponds, dovehouses, brew- 
house, wood house, and avery fine chapel. Then, the house in which Sir 
Thomas Davis, late alderman, lived,on Snow Hill, is to be sold, with four 
rooms on a floor, well wainscoted : a coachhouse, stables, and two gardens, 
Gardens on Snow Hill! Yet people were beginning to seek after the 
country. Many a citizen cast a longing look towards Islington: not the 
northern or western extremities of that wide parish—for Highbury and 
Barasbury were complete woodland then, while Holloway was only known 
as being on the Barnet road, and supplying the larger portion of London 
with milk and cream,——but up by the pleasant fields before you come to 
the Green ; and here were many schools, almost rivalling the celebrated 
schools at Hackney. 

Among them Mrs. Salmon’s took perhaps the highest place. Here is 
her daughter’s advertisement : would it had been more in detail, that 
we might have learnt what the terms of a genteel boarding-schcol were in 
the reign of Charles II., and whether the silver spoons and the towels were 
required then as now: the silver forks we know were but just coming into 
fashion, and then only for invalids. “Mrs. Woodcock. Mrs. Salmon’s 
daughter, who has kept the school in Freeman’s Court, Royal Exchange, 
is now removing to a great house at Islington, for the air, to keep a board- 
ing school ; but Mr. Hughes, the dancing-master, will continue the school 
in Freeman’s Court.’ We have some subsequent advertisements of Mr. 
Hughes and his dancing academy ; indeed, these were so popular at this 
time in London that the narrator of the travels of Cosmo, Duke of Flo- 
rence, ten years before this date, expressly tells us that his highness was 
taken to see one of them. 

There are a tolerable number of losses advertised ; the most numerous 
relate to dogs and horses. For an extraordinary small spaniel a guinea 
reward was offered ; and for grey mares and bay nvags, the reward is al- 
ways forty shillings. This is the sum offered for a fat black boy, eighteen 
years old, in grey livery lined with green serge, green stockings, and a 
grey hat; a reward which, we hope, was never paid. Here is a curious 
bit of costume: On Sunday last, April sixth, sixteen hundred and eighty, 
strayed, a child three years old, in a red cap, striped gown, orange petti- 
coat, green stockings, and new shoes. 

When the description of the person is added, the advertisement often 
becomes very amusing. Thus, Nicholas Pricklowe, who bas run away 
from his master at the Royal Coffee Mill, in Cloth Fair, is described as a 
squat, thick fellow, with lank brown hair. Mary Golding, who has taken 
French leave of her mistress, the laundress, and with more than belonged 
to her, is described as of middle stature, brown bair, and low, broad fore- 
head. One Charles James is of middle stature, flaxen hair, little curled 
pate, thin faced, and full grey eyes. Notices of trampers, supposed to 
have stolen goods in their possession, are frequent, and sometimes a list 
of property supposed to be stolen is published. Thus, in one John Ro- 
binson’s possession, the following articles were found :—a flowcred silk 
morning gown and mantle, some women’s point sleeves, a pair of gold 
and red coloured fringed gloves, a tabby print watered waistcoat, a sad 
minerum coloured coat—what colour could this have been ?—with frost 
buttons, and button-holes edged with gold purl. But for minute descrip- 
tions, both of man and horse, perhaps the following advertisement for the 
apprehension of John Catchmead surpasses all. Twenty-iour years of 
age, of middle stature, sometimes haughty in speech and carriage, very 
light-coloured hair, more like a short perriwig, little beard. face some- 
what reddish by reason of the small-pox, but of cheerful countenance. He 
used to wear a grey hat, a sad-coloured coat, and used to travel about the 
country to sell rags and coverlids, He went off with a bay mare of long 
body. and thick fore legs, hooked nose, and sour countenance. Only the 
accustomed forty shillings are offered for the apprehension of this re- 
markable pair. 

Towards the season of Christmas and the New Year we might expect 
to find some advertisements of Christmas day—raisins of the sun, or Jor- 
dan almonds, or dates, then always used to give mincemeat a quality fla- 
vour, but there are no such announcements ; and then we call to remem- 
brance that in those days the important science of puffing was quite in its 
infancy ; that our great great grandmothers dealt with the grocers and 
linen drapers, whose fathers had served their fathers and mothers before 
them, and that so far, simple souls, from welcoming thrilling advertise- 
thents of goods below cost price, and articles at a ruinous sacrifice, they 
would have shaken their heads, and at once, in their imagination, bave 
consigned the unfortunate puffer to the Counter, or more probably to New 
Bedlam. The following is the nearest approach to the modern style of 
advertisement : ; 

A small parcel of most excellent tea is, by accident, fallen into the 
hands of a private person to be sold, but that none may be disappointed, 
the lowest price is thirty shillings a pound, and not any to be sold under 
a pound weight, for which they are desired to bring a convenient box, 
Inquire of Mr. Thomas Eagle, King’s Head Street, St. James’s Market. 

Thirty shillings a pound, at a time when money was more than double 
its present value! Truly, a dish of tea in these days was 4 veritable 
draught of aurum potabile. : 

With the following very different advertisement, which appears in the 
Domestic Intelligence of December twenty-sixth, we must conclude : 
Whereas, on Thursday, the eighteenth, Mr. John Dryden was assaulted 
and wounded in Rose Street, Covent Garden, by divers men unknown : 
If any person make discovery of the offenders to the said Mr. Jobn Dry- 
den, or any justice of the peace, he shall not only receive fifty pounds, 
which is deposited in the hands of Mr. Blanchard, goldsmith, next door to 
Temple Bar, but if the discoverer be one of the actors, he shall have the 
fifty pounds without letting his name be known, or receiving the least 
trouble of any prosecution. 


JUSTICE IS SATISFIED. 


It requires a certain amount of moral courage to wear a felt bat—par- 
ticularly one of the Hecker, or couically wide-awake form. I wear one, 
and shall continue to do so. I find that it requires no brushing ; that I 
can sit upon it, fold it up into a very small compass, and put it into my 
pocket, if I like ; that it lasts a long time. and never gets sbabby ; that it 
is very cheap, and of sufficiently humble appearance to render its being 
stolen or exchanged for a worse very improbable, Moreover, 1 am bound 
to my felt hat by strong ties of gratitude, for it once saved me from ha- 
ving my head broken. : . 

I was making a short stay in Berlin, that large, square, sour-soup- 
smelling city. Desirous of seeing what life after dark in the capital of 
Prussia was like, I went one night to an establishment, the Keenig’s 
Something, where there was plenty of music and dancing (with a strict 
government license, yeu may be sure), and immense quantities of beer 
and tobacco. Though an Englander, I was gallant enough to offer my 

partner, at the conclusion of a waltz, a glass of Bavarian beer ; which she 
| was good enough to accept, and to partake of to her own apparent satls- 

faction, but to the undisguised distaste of a young man with a ring on 
‘ his thumb, her former partner, who was so long and lanky in stature, Fo 
unctuous and tawny in face, hair, and attire, that he put me in mind of 
one of the well-greased poles, up which fellows at country fairs were ac- 
customed to climb for legs of mutton. I think I was endeavouring to 
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5 anil ble German) to the fair beer-drinker, when this; ed most of the way. It is a long, straight, narrow glen, altogether with- | the Well of the World’s End. One feels disappointed at bis not begin- 
eee Pag ceterg gm sm get ineqiting to the lady, to me, and tothe | out human inhabitants, and with only a rude track for the lonely travel- | ning a conversation, and showing how you may restore him to his proper 


land of my birth and to her sons in general. 
high words ensued, followed by very low ones 
partly because there were several poiicemen in 


i pagi Othello believed in the tradition common all over | for the night, except one upon the upon heath. 
because the oleaginous Othello " rank or size, has been | experienced ‘in my journey from the most absolute solitude, was, when | at the idea ofso many passing through their season-life unsaluted by hu- 


the continent. that every Englishman, of whatever ran I . 
trained from bis youth upwards in the science and prac ice of the “ boaxe, 
and hits hard and true. I went away 


from the Keenig’s whatever ts | ie in 
name was, shortly afterwards, and had forgotten all about the greasy | ed with ivy and moss. 


The only relief which I | 


about half-way, I came to a platform of green land, in the angle formed | 
by the incoming of a side-stream, and backed by a lofty rock, half cover- 
Here I found two journeyers, like myself, but who | 


I resented his insolence ; ler. It takes you back to the primitive days of mankind when you enter | form of the finest young prince that ever was seen. When one is entirel 
(on his part) but no blows ; | this extensive wilderness, devoted only to deer, and think that unless you | alone in such places, some small living object will sometimes arrest a 
the room, partly, perhaps, | can make out thirty miles of travelling, you have no chance of any bed | tention, and excite sentiment, far beyond the power of similar objects in 


ordinary scenes. You take to the little wild-flower as a companion ; melt 


man eye, yet never the less beautiful on that account; and feel how the 
many analogies of human life bind up all these things with ourselves, as 
common creatures and subjects of the great Lord of All. A day in the 


man ; when turning the corner of the street, I received a tremendous blow |had come the contrary way, with a pony and guide, and were now tak- | wilderness now and then, is a Sabbath to the inner feelings of man. I 


with some blunt instrament on the back of the head, or of the hat rather, | ing a rest and lunch. cos 
for the trusty felt opposed itself to the force of the bludgeon just as ef- | a picturesque group, and I gladly came to a halt by their side. 


fectually as Saladin’s cushion might have done to King Richard’s broad- 
sword. The blow only dazed and staggered me, thanks to my wide- 
awake. I immediately turned round, and beheld my greasy friend run- 
ning away as fast as his long legs could carry him. Buthe was not wise 
in bis generation. If he had darted down a dark entry, or into a door- 
way, he might have escaped ; but it was a very bright moonlight night, 
and I of course ran after him, vociferating “ Stop thief!” as if 1 had been 
in Seven Dials, London. The chase was short. The long man ran into 
the arms of the Polizei, a night constable, who, immediately he had col- 
lared kim, tripped his heels up, and then dragged him up again, knocked 
him against a wall, punched his ribs, and apostrophised him in sundry 
compound German words, winding up with contemptuous and indignant 
“ Du’s.”’ 

My complaint was soon made. The fellow had been taken in flagrant 
delict ; and the bludgeon (a most murderous cudgel) was picked up at 
the very street corner where he had assaulted me. : 

“ Justice is on the alert,” said the Polizei tome. “ Am I to take this 
man to the lock-up, herr? I promise you he will get three months,— 
three solid months’ imprisonment. Or do you consent to arrange the 
matter ?” 

Now the imprisonment of the long man cvuld not have done me one 
groschen’s worth of good. My hat had saved my head, and I had got no 
hurt, and moreover, the prisoner, turning out an arrant cur, began to 
whine and blubber most piteously, wriggling like an eel, talking of his 
wife and family, and entreating that my English lordship would forgive 
him. So I said that the only feasible arrangement to my mind, was for 
the man to beg pardon for what he had done, and make the best of his 
way home. b 

he Polizei immediately assumed an aspect of the rigidest severity. 

“Nein, nein,” he said, ansterely, “das kann nicht seyn, Herr. Ar- 
rangement. Home! Poof! Justice must not be trifled with. You 
must both come with me. Ya; both. You as plaintiff; you as defend- 
ant.” Whereupon the Polizei looked upon me with an air that said un- 
mistakably, ‘‘ Consider yourself in custody.” 

I was about to resign myself, when the culprit, who evidently under- 
stood better than [ did what a Prussian judicial “ arrangement” was, be- 
gan to overwhelm the Polizei with compound gutturals ; the majority of 
which were dead and buried letters to me. I saw, however, the constable 
frequently strike the palm of his left hand with the fingers of hisright. I 
understood that. I understood it all when the long man produced from 
the pockets of his tawny trousers, a fat silver coin called a thaler, worth 
three shillings, which he handed to the Polizei. 

I shall never forget the admirably philosophical yam versed with 
which this incorruptible functionary received the bribe. He looked criti- 
cisingly at it, gave the greasy man a shqve forward, to intimate that that 
was his way home (an intimation he acted upon instantaneously), pock- 
eted the thaler ; looked at me, winked with his moustache (the Germans 
are too leaden-eyed to wink with their organs of vision), and uttering these 
remarkable words, “ Die Gerechtigkeit ist befriedigt.”” (Justice is satis- 
fied), turned on his heel, and I saw him no more. 

Upon reflection, next day I was obliged to admit that if justice was not 
satisfied I ought to be moderately so. In fact the municipal mediator, 
though at first sight his conduct would seem to have borne some resemb- 
lance to that of the lawyer in the famous oyster arbitration case, had, in 
the main, given satisfaction to all parties concerned. The greasy ruffian 
had escaped his merited three months’ imprisonment for a trifling mulct ; 
that was satisfaction enough for him. The Polizei was the richer in the 
world by one thaler : he was satisfied. And I had every reason for satis- 
faction in not prosecuting my assailant. I should have had to have gone 
before the Counsellor of Police one day, the Assessor the next ; the Min- 
ister of Police the third ; and to have attended the adjudication of the 
process on the fourth. Four days lost for a blow that did me no harm 
I could nat even have foregone the prosecution or have left Berlin, for 
my passport was at the Police office, and without a passport locomotion 
would have been out of the question. I never look at my felt hat without 
thinking of the Prussian police Gerechtigkeit or justice, which was satis- 
fied by a three-shilling piece, and that makes me recall with a laugh the 
old anecdote of the Kentuckian gentleman who stopped the ball because 
Captain Larkins had kissed his wife, immediately afterwards vociferating, 
“ The ball may go on again. Capting Larkins has given me satisfaction. 
Capting Larkins has loaned me five dollars !”’ 





A GLANCE AT THE HIGHLANDS OF 
ABERDEENSHIRE. 


We usually think of the Highlands of Scotland as one range of hilly 
country, extending, with little variety of character, from Dumbarton to 
Cape-Wrath. When it is carefully travelled over and examined, we dis- 
cover great local differences. Perthshire, for example, is beautiful ; 
Ross-shire, savagely grand ; Inverness-shire, something between. A 
birch-feathered lake in Breadalbane or Monteath, is a totally different 
thing from a wilderness of bare quartz and sandstone in Assynt. The 
hopeless, heart-depressing moor of Rannoch can never be compared with 
the lovely openings of Glen Morrison and Glen Urquhart on the line of 
the Caledonian Canal. Even in the quality of mountainousness, from 
which the entire district takes its name, some parts are strikingly unlike 
others. Much of the Highlands, indeed, presents only very moderate ele- 
vations—generally under 2000 feet. Hills of above 3000 occur only in 
certain limited districts, as the north of Perthshire, the head of Aberdeen- 
shire. and western Ross and Sutherlandshire. The famed Ben Nevis it- 
self, 4408 feet above the sea, the loftiest summit in the island, rises in a 
territory geuerally composed of moderately high hills, and is therefore, in- 
deed, the more conspicuous. 

It so happens, from considerations of conveniency, and the prevalent 
desire of seeing scenery merely pretty, that some of the grandest eleva- 
tions of the Highlands are little visited, and even now are little known. 
Few make their way north of the Great Glen in Inverness-shire, to diverge 
to the eastward of Badenoch ; and yet true it is, that there is nothing 
whiclr will compare in the qualities which inspire awe and terror, with the 
battalion of colossal mountains extending along the west coast of Ross 
and Sutherland ; while, beyond all doubt, the nucleus of the Grampian 
range is to be sought in Aberdeenshire. There we see a tract of fully 
thirty miles, containing as many mountains of above 3500 feet as are per- 
haps to be found in all the rest of Scotland, exclusive of the district just 
named, Among these are Ben Muicdhui, the second in the island, being 
4290 feet ; Ben Main; Ben-y-Vrackie; Cairngorm ; and Loch-na-Gar— 
all of them magnificent examples of rudeness, grandeur, and sublimity, 
A very large part of this territory has never been subjected to any ordi- 
nary economic use, as the rearing of sheep or cattle ; it is still a deer-for- 
est, as it was in the earliest times; yielding no rental, except as a field of 
one of the hardiest and most ancient sports. 

If the reader will glance over a map of Scotland, he will quickly pick 
out a pot called Castleton of Braemar, in the western part of Aberdeen- 
shire, Itisa single village, about 1100 feet above the sea, seated on the 
right bank of the Dee, and nearly in the midst of the alpine region which 
has been described. Here, in 1715, the Earl of Mar raised the standard 
of rebellion against the newly seated dynasty of Brunswick ; and here 
will now be occasionally seen the royal family, mingling with the homely 
crowd of a fair, and amusing themselves with a sight of the toy-booths 
and stalls of lollipops and gingerbread. From the door of Mrs. Clark’s 
Fog tee heany the grandest of the group of mountains, as from the Hotel 
Ah ce * Chamouni you see Mont Blanc and the Flegere. You see 

ventions wd » in ® humid day, wreathed in mist, and provokingly unap- 
si o- ie: ee but to turn in and try to enjoy the comfortable 
yen . poitad w: yohed better weather to-morrow. Such was my fate— 
7 aes bimeclf tt yn cee who sets himself to see Sco ch mountains, 
taioe pee ete nnd it ¥ yey inn, laying siege, as it were, to the moun- 
ee fo Pp met e first fine day—if he can wait sufficiently long. I 
sat or my part, made three expeditions in as many years to a particu- 
ve Neg sagee hen! carrying itin the last, And it is told of Dr. Maccul- 
och, the geologist, that he visited the Cuchullin Hills, in Skye, eight 
years in succession, and never saw them except from a boat after all. It 
is a fine exercise for patience, your regular Scotch mountain. 
my second visit to this district 
pposed rider of a pony, through 
; that is to say, I hired a pony at 
& Of its slow and uneasy motion, walk- 


I am bound in candour to admit, that 
was successful. My approach was as the gu 
the celebrated valley of Glen Tilt; 
Blair, along with a guide, and, tirio 


he gentlemen, being in Highland costume, formed | 
Flasks, 

sandwiches, and cigars were brought out. The ponies and guides formed 

a subordinate group at a little distance. With the streams tumbling and 
sparkling at our feet, and the cool shade of the rock behind, amidst light 
chat, gradually ripening to merriment, an hour passed agreeably away. 
The whole was like « scene in Don Quixote or Gil Blas, where there is 
always a bag containing a store of bread and cnions, if nothing better, 
besides a long-necked leather-bottle, which passes around the company 

till it gets exhausted by their embraces. Finally, we bade each other adieu, 
and proceeded on our several routes. 

I was followed by rain all that day, but always kept a little before it, 
till near the last, when at length it overtook me. Just as I entered the 
inn at Castleton, the night descended, and the rain began to fall in tor- 
rents. It lasted all next day, except a few intervals too brief to be of 
any service. But, prepared for such a contingency, I waited patiently to 
see what the next again should bring forth. Perseverance was rewarded 
with a bright morning, and I made instant arrangements for attacking 
Ben-Muicdhui. A curricle and a guide being soon in readiness, I set out 
for a gamekeeper’s house nine miles off, where it is customary to com- 
mence the walking part of the expedition. 

The first part of our course lay along the banks of the Dee, even here 
a majestic river, without any regard to the fine mountains rising by its 
side. Crossing by a modern wooden-bridge, we enter the park of Mar 
Lodge, a plain old mansion, noted only as the highest in the valley. 
Then, leaving all reasonable roads, we ascend by a rade path through 
the pine-forest to a considerable altitude on the mountain-side, enduring 
all degrees of jolting by the way. short of being abeolutely propelled 
from the vehicle. Some of the trees remind us, by their great magnitude, 
of those of Norway. Another feature recalling that country, is the mul- 
titude of ants’ hillocks to be seen scattered about. Here aud there, a pa- 
triarch of the forest, overthroivn’by the blasts, lies on its side, with a mass 
of root turned up-on edge, not much less than the gable-wall ofa house. 
By and by, we get clear of the woods, and pegin to ascend a bare and ele- 
vated valley called Glen Lui, wnere one can see, frem the ruins of cot- 
tages, that there has been a population, though all is loneliness now. A 
few miles of this, and we arrive at the gamekeeper’s cottage, the only 
human habitation, I believe, within a very wide circuit of country. 

Leaving my vehicle and its conductor here, I had to address myself to 
a toilsome walk of nine mlies along rough valleys, and corries, and moun- 
tain-sides, in order to reach the summit of Ben Muicdbui. The way is 
thus circuitous, partly for the sake of easy ascent, and partly because by 
this way the traveller gives the least possible disturbance to the deer— 
these forming an interest in Braemar, to which everything else must give 
place. My guide, a vigorous lad of three-and-twenty, led the way into a 
side vale called Glen-Derry, which I soon found to be one of considerable 
interest. At intervals of from half a mile toa mile, there occur huge 
masses of rough detritus, generally lying right across the valley, except- 
ing that there is alwaysa wide gap through which the rivulet finds its 
way. They are barriers, as it were, partly broken down. Using a hand- 
level, I found, in a rough way, that one of these barriers is no less than 
130 feet high. The composition is a course angular gravel, with great 
numbers of large blocks bristling along the surface. No one, so far as I 
am aware, has as yet taken notice of them, and one finds no similar ob- 
jects adverted to in the works of British geologists. Yet their history is 
abundantly manifest to any one who has ever travelled among the Alps. 
They are, in short, ancient moraines--the memorials of a condition of 
lower temperature in long by-past time, when each mountain region of 
considerable elevation of Scotland was above the line of perpetual snow, 
and had its valleys, of course, filled with glaciers. It is a circumstance 
invariably attending a glacier, that it raises along its sides, and leaves at 
its extremity, lines of rubbish or detritus--a moraine—which it has car- 
ried off in its course. In the present case, the moraine first met is the 
oldest. The glacier, shrinking under the influence of an improving tem- 
perature, has then begun to deposit the second at some distance further 
back ; and so on. 

After a third or fourth of these huge barriers, we come to a large open 
space, containing some fine pasture and dotted with a few trees, though 
it cannot be much less than 1800 feet above the sea. While the barrier 
remained entire, it must have been the bed of a lake ; but it presents no 
lines of ancient beach along its sides, and I therefore conjeeture that the 
process by which the water forced its way out was arapid one. This, I 
was told by my guide, is the nightly haunt for feeding of a large herd of 
deer. During the day, they retire to the high grounds to the right, wkere 
they are less liable to be disturbed. The life of the red deer in the High- 
lands, is like that of a remnant ofsome barbarous outlawed nation, which, 
surviving in the midst of civilisation, can only save itself from being ex- 
tirpated by haunting the recesses ofdrear forests, extensive morasses, and 
scarcely accessible mountains. They never wittingly allow any human 
being to come near them, and it is only by an exercise of the greatest 
cunning and patience that the sportsman gets within shooting distance. 
At one moment in my journey of this day, my attention was attrac ed 
by my guide to an unwonted object on the brow of the bill far above us. 
Something like the branches ofa burnt forest could be discerned, relieved 
against the sky. It was a herd of deer. They were evidently keeping an 
eye upon the two human figures passing through the valley; and had I 
made a suspicious movement, they would instantly have been off for the 
far uplands, where the human foot cannot easily follow them. I should 
vainly try to give an idea of the feeling of wildness and solitude which 
was raised in me by this spectacle. 

We now began to pass under the shades of tremendous wall-like preci- 
pices, all black aud bare, as atthe moment ofcreation. Our path became 
steep and toilsome, and it was necessary to rest for a few minutes every 
quarter of an hour. The granitic constitution of the mountains of the 
district becomes abundantly visible. The vegetation begins to be scanty. 
At hength, at the elevation of about 3500 feet, we reach a desolate pla- 
teau, composed entirely of great slabs of granite, ovated by weathering. 
A black lake--Loch Attachin—presents itself--surprising to say, full of 
fish——and having one outlet towards the valley of the Dee, and another 
towards that of the Spey, a river running to the Moray Firth. In the 
deep, dark, herbless chasm into which the latter outlet discharges itself, 
and the other side of which is formed by the lofty Cairngorm, lies the ce- 
lebrated Loch Avon, 1700 feet above the sea. Iam more interested, how- 
ever, in observing, in the recesses of the mountain near the higher lake, 
pretty large patches of snow, which rarely melt entirely away--the last 
remains, as they may be considered, of the glaciers which formed the mo- 
raines of Glen Derry. The stony sterility of the whole scene is appalling. 
One feels disposed to hurry through, and be done with it, lest, by some 
unforeseen accident, he should be left to its savage inhospitality. I felt 
this more pressingly, as a cold mist came sweeping past in bitter gusts. 
After all, it was necessary to mount a good deal higher before attaining 
the summit. When this was gained, I found it to be a broad space, com- 
posed of the same mouldering, rounded fragments of granite which sur- 
round the lake below. Unfortunately, the mist prevented my having any 
view of the more distant surrounding country. No object varies the 
scene but a cairn of stones marking the highest point, and the remains of 
a small rude hut, erected near by for the accommodation of the sappers 
and miners, when engaged some years ago in the business of the Ordnance 
survey. Through the stalking masses of mist which passed me. I could 
get glimpses of the neighbouring peak of Cairngorm, and some others of 
the brotherhood of mountains planted around, most of which are not sen- 
sibly lower than Ben Muicdbui itself, There was much of terror as well 
as awe in the feeling of the moment. And it could not well be otherwise. 
An elevation so great in the north of Scotland is similar to a voyage into 
the arctic regions. It was with a feeling of relief that, having hurried 
over a slight refreshment, I commenced my descent from this soul-subdu- 
ing scene. ’ 

In these elevated and dreary regions, there is, of course, a small exhi- 
bition of life, either veg: table or animal.~ I remark, however, that there 
are few situations in which the black snail is not met with. In general, 
the plants are Alpine aud meagre ; but very often, where a spring comes 
out, there will be found a collection of cresses ; one is at a loss to imagine 
how they got there. Often, after passing into the sterile regiou, you 
alight, in some sheltered nook, upon a tuft of blue-bells, like a family of 
pioneer settlers in the wilderness—the blue-bells of Scotland, as they may 
well be called, since they typify so truly the hardihood and enterprise of 
the national character. Very generally, where there is a cross: shaded 








spring, a small disturbance from your hand or foot will bring out a little 


| hermit-frog, “ loup-loup-louping,” like his brother in the old fairy tale of ! 





do not think I ever once paused for three minutes of rest in these roc 
solitudes, without finding within sight some natural object which promp' 
ed the spirit to poetical and religious meditation. 

Making a change of route on our retura—and for this purpose, by the 
by, making an extraordinary descent down a corry, where the stones 
could scarcely lie upon each other--I passed through another glen, which 
also contains remains of glacial detritus, thus so far confirming my view 
of the ancient condition of this district in point of temperature. On re- 
gaining the gamekeeper’s house, I found that the walk had occupied ex- 
actly six hours. It was no great feat perhaps ; yet, as there are obstacles 
to its accomplishment, I felt rather pleased wit it. A blithesome drive 
of less than two hours brought us back to Castleton for a late dinner. 
Amidst the merriment of the inn parlour that evening, some jocular re- 
marks were made on the brief reign which Ben Muicdhui had had some 

ears ago, as chief of British mountains, while the true height of Ben 

evis was not ascertained ; and the consequence was a piece of levity 
which is here appended as a finale to an article which, I fear, many will 
deem to be too much of an opposite description :— 


A MOUNTAIN IDYL. 
CHARACTERS. 


Sacnpers Prrre, an Aberdeenshire man. 
DonaLp M‘PuHerson, an Inverness-shire man. 
An Orricer of the ORDNANCE SURVEY. 


Saunders. 
Tunge.—The Ewie wv’ the Crookit Horn. 


Aberdeenshire lift your browie ; 
Cock your beaver, Ben Muicdbui : 
There’s nae hill sae high as you, i’ 
Queen Victoria’s kingdoms a’! 
Mining Sappers they ha’e said it, 
And the fact we a’ maun credit, 
Though Ben Nevis wad forbid it ; 
Faith, he’s got an unco fa’! 


Donald. 
Tune.—Johnie Cope 


My faith, her nainsel doesna care 
For a’ your brags a single hair ; 
But hersel she will declare. 

You're a very foolish man this morning. 
To think, though Sappers had the will, 
They could tak the tap fra affour hill ; 
Na, faith! that wad defy their skill ; 

So I wish you a fery cood morning! 


* Saunders. 

Hoot, Donald, men! ne’er be sae petted ; 
That’s no the way I meant to state it ; 
They'll neither steer the tap nor feet o’t— 

The real case I mean to shaw: 
Your hill is just as high as ever, 
But Sapping Miners now discover, 
That Ben Muicdbui’s something over— 

It’s twenty feet aboon them a’! 

Sae, Aberdeenshire, lift your browie, &c. 


Donald. 
Umph! Sapping Miners—wha are they, 
Pretending sic a thing to say? 
In troth! they had better no come our way, 
Either by night or morning. 
Ben Nevis’ craigs they are right steep— 
Ben Nevis’ heughs are unco deep— 
An they fa’ owre there they’ll get a sleep, 
And no be waukened in the morning. 


Saunders. 

Hoot, Donald! ye’re in sic a passion, 
I yow it’s just the Hieland fashion, 
Instead o* reasons, gi’e a thrashin’! 

Have ye nae respect for law? 
Black never can be turned to fite, man ; 
Things will be sae, do as ye like, man ; 
Ye'll no improve your power to bite, man, 

By gnashing at an iron wa’! 

Aberdeenshire lift your browie, &c. 


Donald. 


What are the Sappers? are they Whigs, 

Come back again to play their rigs, 

And gi’e us thistles for our figs ? 
A bad exchange this morning ! 

Or are they skientufic men, 

That pretend o’ mony things to ken? 

When between you and me, our auld friend Ben 
Knows just as much this morning. 


Saunders. 

Why, Donald, man, they’re just auld sodgers— 
On taps 0’ mountains constant lodgers ; 
Sic a set o’ knowing dodgers, 

Sure am I ye never saw. 
Every hill they'll tell the heicht o’t ; 
Every land they ken the right o’t ; 
How they came to get the licht o’t, 

Ne’er 0’ us can tell ava! 

Aberdeenshire, &c. 


Donald. 


Proogh, man! they’re a set 0’ feckless chiels ; 

They may do fery weel for the Lowland hills ; 

But ours wont measure in feet or ells— 
They're far too high ony morning. 

I tell you Ben Nevis will stand out 

The king 0’ hills, past a’ dispute, 

For I’ve walked every bit o’t on my ain fut ; 
So I’ve no more to say this morning. 


Enter an officer of the Ordnance Survey, who bows politely to both gentle- 
men, and thus addresses them: ‘‘ My friends, I believe there is a little mistake 
between you, which I am able to rectify. In the late government survey of 
Aberdeenshire, it was found that Ben Muicdhui measured 4290 feet above the 
sea, being 20 feet more than the height assigned to Ben Nevis by previous un- 
authorised measurements. But now our men have executed an exact survey 
of Ben Nevis, and find that it is not less than 4408 feet above the sea; conse- 
quently remains 118 feet the saperior of Ben Muicdhui, and, till the contrary is 
shown, must be held as the king of British mountains!” 


Donald. 


Hurrah! hurrah! I do declare 

You’re a fery shivil offishair, 

But hark! our hill is a great deal mair 
Than what you say this morning. 

But come in here and crook your leg ; 

I'll bring out Long John’s muckle keg! 

And we'll drowa poor Ben Muicdhui’s brag 
In Ben Nevis’ dew this morning ! 





GENERAL BOUNCE; 
OR, THE LADY AND THE LOCUSTS. 
CHAPTER III.—THE HANDSOME GOVERNESS. 

Blindman’s Buff--an Unceremonious Introduction--the Music-mistress 
--a Cathedral Town—the Young Ladies’ Seminary--Mary Delaval 
and her Admirer--an Attack Repulsed—the Military Routed —a 
Precarvous Livelihood. 


Little, inde d, do one half the world know how the other half live. 
Fortuvate is it for us all, that we have n2ither the invisible cap, nor the 
shoes of swiftness that did their owner such good service in the fairy tale. 
We might be astonished, not to say disgusted, could we follow our nearest 
and dearest for one short balf-hour after they have left our sight ; could 
we see them, when they think no morta! eye is upon their actions, we 
might smile or we might weep, according as our temperament bordered 
upon the sentimental or the cynical. Yet is there one that always 
watches.--How comes it that when we hide ourselves from man, we think 
no shame to expose our follies to man’s Creator? Will a day come when 
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everything shall be made known? when there will be no more hypocrisy 
—no more respectability--no more difference between vice in the house- 

and vice in the corner? There will be some strange shifting of places 
when that day does come—much sbrinking and wincing from the general 
Show-up—much scarlet shame, and livid remorse when the brow can no 
more be covered nor the Past undone. ‘Tis a pity we should think so 
little of payment till the bill comes due ;--in the meantime we go blindly 
on, deceiving and deceived—we know but little of our neighbour, and we 
trust in heaven our neighbour knows nothing whatever about us, so we 
grope about in the dark, and call it Life. 


rs. Kettering, on the sofa, knew nothing of what Blanche was think- | 


ing about, not six feet from her--knew nothing about Charlie, struggling 
convulsively for life half-a-mile out at sea--knew nothing about the 
woman she had left to take charge of her town-house, a pattern of re- 
tability, sobriety, and trustworthiness, then reeling out of “ The 
eathers” as drunk as Chloé, to use an old Eton expression, highly de- 
rogatory to the character of Horace’s young and tender love, she who 
bounded from the bard’s classical advances like a frightened kid. Our 
Chloé, meanwhile, was grasping a coor-key, and calling for gio, regard- 
less that she had left a tallow-candle flariug close to a heap of shavings in 
the back-scullery, that the “‘airy-gate,” as she called it, was “ on the 
latch,” and there was nobody to answer the front-door. This last piece 
of carelessness was the means of inflicting an additional disappointment 
on one who had already in her short life known troubles and disappoint- 
ments more than enough. Mary Delaval had walked up to the grim lion- 
headed knocker with a weary step and a heavy heart ; but when her sum- 
mons was again and again unheeded, and the chance of finding out even Mrs. 
Kettering’s address became hopeless, she moved away with the heavy 
listless air of one who has shot the last arrow from the quiver without 
attaining the mark, and begins to doubt if courage and energy are in- 
deed qualities of the slightest advantage to our welfare, and whether blind 
Fortune is not the comptroller of all here below. 

The sun beat fiercely upon the pavement, and there was not a breath 
of air to refresh those arid gardens in the parched and dusty square—yet 
Mary put her thick suffocating veil down before her face and quickened 
her pace as she went home from her hopeless errand ; for to these incon- 
veniences she was obliged to submit, because in the freest country in the 
world, and the most civilized capital in Europe, she was walking on foot, 
without a companion or a man-servant, 

“Gad, that’s a good-looking woman!” said Captain Lacquers, to his 
friend, Sir Ascot Uppercrust ; “ fine-ish goer too, but tires over the pave- 
megt—if it wasn’t so cursedly hot, ‘ Uppy,’ we might cross over and get 
@ look at her.”’ 

“Women rather bore me,’’ replied Sir Ascot, who being very young 
and a body-guardsman, was of course dblasé,—“ but I don’t mind, to oblige 
you,—only promise you won’t let her speak to me.’”’ So, as Captain 
Lacquers turned up his moustaches, Sir Ascot went through the same 
pantomime, for practice against the time when his own should grow ; and 
the couple sauntered carelessly on, and, by a dexterous manceuvre, came 
“ right across the bows’ of Mary Delaval. 

We may be asked what two such undeniable dandies, as good-liking 
Lacquers, of the Lancers, and Sir Ascot Uppercrust of the body-guard, 
should be doing in London at this time of year. We cannot tell—for 
love of money probably—a redundancy of the one and a deficiency of the 
other, being the two causes that generally drive young gentlemen to the 
metropolis, when their confiding companions are all “ faded and gone.” 
Be it how it may, there they were, and Mary Delaval wished them any- 
where else, as, following in her wake, they made sundry complimentary 
remarks upon her figure, ankles, and general appearance, which might 
have been gratifying if overheard casually, but which, under the circum- 
stances, were doubtless extremely impertinent and reprehensible. 

“T think I’ll get forward, and ask her if she’s going home,’’ said Lac- 
quers, and curling his great black moustaches, he quickened his pace to 
add this crowning insult to an unprotected woman. 

Mary’s blood boiled in her veins—she was a soldier’s daughter, and her 
father’s spirit swelled her heart till she felt as if it would choke her—she 
clenched her long slender hand, and thought almost aloud: “ Oh, if I 
were but a man to strike the coward to the earth !—oh, if I were but a man 
to shoot him as he stands!’ In such a mood women have shed blood ere 
now, but the excitement cannot last—-the reaction too surely arrives ; and, 
alas for woman’s pride and woman’s weakness, Mary returned the bold 
insolent stare with the defiant glance and the lofty carriage of a queen, 
and then—she burst into tears. It was too much, fatigue, anxiety, and 
disappointment had overcome her nerves, and she could have killed her- 
self for the weakness, but she sobbed like a child. 

Lacquers was a good-natured man, and a good fellow, as it is called, 
at heart—he was pained and thoroughly ashamed of himself. He took 
his hat off as if she had been a duchess, and with g readiness that argued 
this was nota first offence, and did more credit t6 his ingenuity than his 
candour, he begged her pardon, and assured her he thought she was “ his 
cousin”’-—“ quite a mistake, ma’am, I assure you--pray forgive me—good 
morning ;”’ and so bowed himself off arm-in-arm with his companion, who 
had preserved an immovable stoicism, almost preternatural in one so 
young, during the whole interview. 

As Mary Delaval walked on, and gradually recovered her composure, 
she reflected somewhat bitterly on her lot, and looked back upon her life 
with a feeling of discontent, that for a moment seemed almost to upbraid 
Providence that she had not had a fair chance. It was but for a moment 
—Mary had been schooled in adversity, and had profited by its lessons. 
In some situations of life such a temperament as hers might have been 
wim to grow fastidious and uncharitable. Her ideal of good would have 

en very high, and she would have looked down with contempt upon 
the grovelling spirits that constituted the mass of her fellow-creatures. 
But poverty and dependence had taught her many a lesson, hard to learn 
but harder to forget. What had she todo with pride ?--a question to be 
asked, if you contemplated her tall graceful figure with its majestic sweep 
and lofty gestures. Her goddess-like head set on as if the Greek had 
carved its proportions with his unerring chisel. Her dark, deepset, gray 
eye, with its long lashes, veiling a world of penetration, reflection, ay, 
and sentiment, for the happy man who could bid it kindle into love-- 
her faultless profile and firm determined mouth, her father’s legacy with 
the courage it betokened—her low loveable brow, with its masses of thick 
dark brown hair plainly braided on each side of that pale haunting face, 
beautiful in the deep expression which arrives only with the maturity of 
womanhood—with all this she might have been a queen—-yet what had 
she to do with pride ?-~a question not to be asked of a friendless, desolate 
woman, trudging along the streets in the dreary isolation of Joneliness in 
London, wasting her beauty in the strife for bread, wearing her talents 
threadbare in the drudgery of a daily music-mistress. Whaia lot if there 
were nothing beyond! To rise early in that dingy atmosphere—to break- 
fast hurriedly on such a spare meal, as the ladies’-maid next door would 
deem insufficient for her mistress’s poodle--to leave the dreary lodging 
for the scarce less dreary street, day after day, to make the same round, 
waiting upon vulgar parents and stupid children--day after day to bend 
rebellious fingers over the soul-breathing chords—to dissect the harmony 
of heaven, into “ one—two—three—four,”—“ one—two—three—four,”’ 
~~and day after day to return, wearied out in body and mind, to the soli- 
tary room which cannot be called a home, and the rent of which, dear on 
account of the situation, swallows up the hard-earned coias that should 

decorate and supply its vacuity, with nothing to cheer, nothing to amuse, 
nothing to console, not even the consciousness of that beauty which 
is only a cause of annoyance and remark, and above all with nothing to 
love—what a lot would this be, were there not a something to look for- 
ward to—a humble hope that this is but a state of trial and probation— 
@ humble confidence that the reward is sure to come at last. 
- And who was Mary Delaval? One of the many instances of a child 
suffering for the sins of its parents. We'havesaid her father wasa soldier, 
but, alas! her mother never was, properly speaking, Mrs, Delaval. Poor 
woman, she committed her one fault, an dearly she atoned for it. She 
shut the door upon herself, and her sex took good care that it should 
never again show a chink open to let her in. Trust them for that! she 
was not a proper person to be visited, and she remained outside. Captain 
Delaval would have married her, had he thought such a sacrifice on his 
part would have improved her position, for he loved her dearly, but he 
knew it could be of no use, in a worldly point of view, the only one in 
which he considered the subject, so he put it off and put it off, till to late. 
She never complained of the injustice done her, but it broke her heart. 
Rich in beauty and accomplishments, she had rux away with the hand- 
some young artillery officer, rather than be forced into a match which she 
detested, by a step-mother she despised. She had but one child, and on 
that child, it is needless to say she doted foolishly. Delaval was acurious 
fellow, easy-tempered to a fault, careless of the world’s opinion, and of 
everything but his own comfort and indulgences; a gallant soldier, not- 
withstanding, as brave as a lion, and a perfect authority in the code of 
honour, adopted by his profession. Yet, for all this, he allowed the 
mother of his child to go upon the stage, under a feigned name, that he 
might live in luxury upon her earnings. Fortunately, it may be, for all 
parties, the artillery officer caught cold out duck-shooting, and was hon- 
oured with a military funeral some ten days afterwards. He left all he 
had, a small pittance, to the woman he had so deeply injured, and she re- 


tired with her daughter into a humble cottage, in the West of England, 
where, for a time, they lived as happy as the day is long. Her whole en- 
ergies were devoted to the education of her child. Se taught her all she 
had herself learned, no mean list of acquirements, and young Mary Dela- 
val (for, by the deceased officer’s wish, they always bore his name) was 
skilled far beyond other girls of her age in the graceful accomplishments 
of womanhood, as well as in those deeper studies which strengthen the 
mind, and form the character of youth. But Mary’s girlhood had an 
advantage, in which her mother’s was deficient. That mother, with the 
earnestness of one into whose soul the iron had deeply entered impressed 
upon her daughter the lesson she had herself so painfully learned. “ Put 
not your trust in man,” was the substance of many a tearful entreaty, 
many a sage homily, from the repentant sinner to her innocent child, and, 
though the girl’s faith was sadly shaken in the integrity of the creature, 
it was anchored all the more firmly in reliance on his Creator. The 
mother’s health was but precarious. Often she thought “ What will be- 
come of Mary when I must leave her alone in the world?” and, having 
little else to bestow, she bequeathed to her darling that best legacy ofall, 
the heritage of an immortal soul. Poor thing! her own constitution had 
been sadly broken by anxiety and disappointment, and the heart-wearing 
conviction that she had given up home, comfort, friends, good fame, 
everything to fasten her young pure love on an unworthy object. Oh 
the sickening misery of that moment, when first the Idol’s shrine is found 
to be a blank! when first the dreary misgiving dawns upon us, that the 
being for whom we have sacrificed our earthly all, and offered it with a 
smile--whom we have endued with all the attributes for which our own 
heart yearns—whom we have clothed with the gorgeous colouring of 
fancy, and decked in the false glitter of our imagination,--whom we have 
raised upon a pedestal. to place our neck beneath its feet, is but a stock 
or a stone after all! Poor idolaters! are we notrightly punished? Have 
we not exalted man to be our God? and shall we worship the thing of 
clay with impunity? No, the very crime is made to bear its own atone- 
ment. Better that we should bow down to the dust, with crushed and 
empty hearts, than live on in the vain mockery of a false worship, in the 
degradation of a soul’s homage to a mortal deity. 

Poor Mrs. Delaval (for as such was the penitent lady known) bore her 
punishment without a murmur, but it was a sad task to leave Mary 
among strangers, when failing strength and wasting limbs warned her 
that she must soon depart. The girl was in the first lovely bioom of 
womanhood, bright and beautiful as if she had never known sorrow or self- 
denial, and must she leave her now, when most she wantsa mother’s care? 
God@’s will be done. There is a humble grave, in the corner of a retired 
churchyard, far away in the West, marked by a plain grey stone, and the 
initial letters of aname ; nothing more ; and there the spring daisies are 
growing over the head of one who loved not wisely,--who erred, and was 
forgiven, but not here. 

Mary Delaval was left to fight single-handed against the world. A 
hard battle it is, for those who are not furnished with the sinews of war. 

The small sum bequeated to her by her mother’s care, was invested in 
a savings bank, which failed. By the way, the failure was casually men- 
tioned in the morning papers, and trustees of savings bauks, as they sip- 
ped their coffee, remarked, ‘‘ Ah! another of these concerns broke : gross 
rascality somewhere no doubt.’’ We hope it proved a warning to them, 
to look a little carefully into affairs, which they had pledged themselves to 
superintend, and not to gradge half an hour’s labour, when such a trifling 
effort might ward off the direst calamities from their humble neighbours. 
What was Mary to do? Besides her beauty and the mourning on her 
back, she had literally nothing. And yet the girl’s heart never sank for 
a moment ; she was possesed of that invincible Anglo-Saxon resolution, 
for which there is no better name than the colloquial one of “ pluck.’ 
Had she been a man she would have distinguished herself ; as it was, per- 
haps the humble part she had to play required more courage, self-com- 
mand, and self-reliance than the career of many a hero. One advantage 
she had, over many others equally indigent, her talents were brilliant, her 
education had been excellent, and the natural conclusion at which she 
arrived was that she must be a governess, or teacher ina echool. The 
former situation there was much difficulty in attaining, qualities which are 
prized in a lady being considered great drawbacks to a governess, but 
youth and good looks are not so much out of place, in the latter, and Mary, 
after considerable difficulty and a voluminous correspondence, found herself 
installed as second-assistant, in one of those atrongholds of innocence and 
propriety, termed a young lady’s seminary. 

How different the life on which the orphan now embarked, from all her 
previous experience of the world! She had been a merry little girl, in 
barracks, petted by officers, from every regiment in the service, (soldiers 
are all fond of children,) and spoilt by papa, who thought nothing in the 
world equal to his little pet. She had grown into womanhood in the 
closest retirement of a small out-of-the-way village, associating only with 
her refined and cultivated mother, and preparing for a life of difficulty, 
by study and reflection ; and now she found herself the inmate of a house 
in which there were thirty pupils, and where she had not even a room of 
her own, to escape from the gossiping chatter of the girls, or the solemn 

platitudes of Miss Primrose, the venerable Calypso who presided over 
these isolated nymphs. There never was such a place for ladies’ schools 
as the cathedral town of Bishops’s-Baffler ; but, as we believe all these re- 
positories of beauty and education are conducted upon the same princi- 
ples, it is needless to describe them. Health and morals are studiously 
attended to, and the use of the back-board inflexibly insisted on, the male 
sex, of course, strictly prohibited, and the arts and sciences, giving the 
former the-preference, impartially administered. Young ladies are like- 
wise taught to lie perfectly flat on their backs for several hours, we may 
say, literally, on a stretch, though of the object and intention of this feat, 
whether it is viewed in the light of a dreary penance, an innocent recrea- 
tion, or a time-honoured institution, it does not become us, in our igno- 
rance, to give an opinion. 

But Bishops’-Baffler, with all its advantages of salubrious air, constant 
bell-ringing, and redundancy of ecclesiastics, has one considerable draw- 
back to those who take upon themselves the responsible charge of young 
ladies in the vicinity of a cavalry barrack. The morals of a cathedral 
town are not very easily deteriorated ; but an order from the Horse- 
guards determining that a certain number of jaunty forage-caps, jingling 
spurs, and dyed moustaches, should be continually swaggering up and 
down the principal thoroughfares of any city, though it adds to the live- 
liness, is not supposed to conduce mucb to the general respectability of 
the place ; and with all our terrors of invasion, and our admiration, as 
civilians, of the military character—-particularly the mounted arm—we 
confess to a partiality for it chiefly when removed beyond flirting distance 
from our dwelling-house, and acknowledge with grief and shame that its 
vicinity, in our own experience, has invariably over-roasted our mutton, 
multiplied our cobwebs, and placed our female establishment generally at 
sixes and sevens. But if we, an independent bachelor, are thus fain to be 
removed from the insidious sounds of “ stable-call” and “ watch-setting,”’ 
from the fascinating sights of “ watering-order’’ and “ guard-mounting,”’ 
what must have been good Miss Primrose’s care and anxiety to preserve 
her tender fledglings from the roving glances of those dashing sergeant- 
majors, far more brilliant warriors than the very lieutenants and captains 
of the sober foot regiment that preceded them, or the dangerous proximity 
of those good-looking officers in their braided frock-coats and their well- 
cultivated moustaches, which serve equally as an amusement to them- 
selves and a terror to their foes,—a defence in war and an occupation in 
peace? Miss Primrose was a large woman, but sbe ought to have been 
@ giantess to cover her brood, as she would have wished, when, walking 
two-and-two along the pavement, they were continually encountering 
“the Loyal Hussars,” mounted and dismounted, or entangling in the 
very sheep-fold of their innocence some wolf in undress uniform, who 
would persist in taking the wrong side of the “ trottoir,” and then jing- 
ling his spurs together in feigned apologies, merely, Miss Primrose well 
knew, as a pretext for peeping under their parsols and “ uglies” at the 
pretty faces, blushing not in anger beneath those defences. 

But what made the principal of the establishment, as she called her- 
self, more wrathful than anything else, was to perceive that the figure on 
whom these warlike glances rested with the greatest marks of approval 
and admiration was not one of the young ladies upon whom she “ lavished 
a mother’s care, and conferred a gentlewoman’s education” (see adver- 
tisement)—not one of the lady pupils for whom she felt, as she expressed 
it, “‘ she was responsible, body and soul.’ but the majestic person and the 
sweet sad face of the junior assistant, Mary Delaval! “ Had it been my- 
self, for instance,” thought Miss Primrose, drawing up her ample frame 
with a proud consciousness that, twenty years ago, she, too, had a lover, 
“or even Miss Meagrim” (the senior assistant, a gaunt and forbidding 
damsel), ‘“ who certainly has a ‘ genteel’ figure, or little Miss Dashwood, 
or rosy Miss Wright, I could have understood it; but the idea of that 
dowdy thing, with her pale face and her shabby mourning! it only shows 
the extraordinary tastes men have, and the unaccountable creatures they 
are from beginning to end.” 

And so poor Miss Primrose fell to ruminating on certain passages of 
her own early career, and a blight which nipped her young affections in 
the bud, through the inconstancy of mane 


“* Have you served?” says a Frenchman to his acquaintance. “Have 





you suffered ?” might women as well ask of each other; and there are / 





few amongst them, we fancy, but at one time of their lives have gone 
through the Freemasonry of sorrow. 

Miss Primrose did not look like’a heroine, yet she, too, had had her 
romance. Well, it had softened her character, for natural!y she wasa 
strong-minded woman, and the pretty gipsies over whom she presided 
little thought how much that austere lady sympathized with all the in- 
nocent “ éspiégleries” and girlish follies she thought it right te rebuke 
80 severely. 

Now, even Miss Primrose could not help remarking that, notwithstand- 
ing the open admiration Mary Delaval everywhere excited, no London 
beauty of half-a-dozen seasons could have accepted the homage due to 
her charms with greater coldness and carelessness than did the junior as- 
sistant. The girl seemed to live in a separate world of her own, apart 
from the common pleasures and foibles of her sex. She was kind and 
courteous to all, but she made no confidences, and had no female friend. 
She continued to wear her mourning-dress for years after the usual time 
that filial affection imposes, and with that mourning she seemed to bear 
about with her the continual memory, almost the companionship of her 
dead mother. Even Miss Meagrim, whom she nursed through the jaun- 
dice, and who, with returning health and a fresh accession of hideous- 
ness, confessed she owed her life to Miss Delaval’s care, owned that she 
could not make her out, and truth to tell, both that inquisitive lady and 
the formidable Miss Primrose herself were a little afraid of their stately 
assistant, with her classical beauty and her calm sad face. 

Years rolled on, and Mary Delaval, now in the mature bloom of wo- 
manhood, was still junior-assistant at Miss Primrose’s, and might have 
remained there till her glorious figure was bent and her glossy braids 
were grey, had it not been for that order from the Horse-guards men- 
tioned above, which moved the head quarters of “ the Loyal Hussars’’ 
from Water-bridge to Bishops’-Baffler. Much commotion was there in the 
town when this regiment of ‘“ Cupidons” in pelisses marched in with all 
the honours of war, nor were the chaste retreats of our academical sanc- 
tuary entirely free from the excitement that pervaded the neighbourhood. 
Miss Primrose had her “ front’’ freshly oiled, curled, and submitted to a 
process which we believe is termed “ baking ;”? Miss Meagrim appeared 
with new ribbons in her cap, of a hue strangely unbecoming to her com- 
plexion ; whilst a general feeling amongst the pupils in favour of “a 
walk” whenever the weather afforded an opportunity, argued that the 
attraction, whatever it might be, was decidedly out-of-doors. Mary De- 
laval alone seemed supremely indifferent to the movements of the mili- 
tary, and yet her destiny it was that the arrival of these gaudy warriors 
influenced in a manner she of all people could least have foreseen. 

We have said that of the usual pleasures of her kind she was utterly 
careless, but there was one enjoyment of which Mary never wearied, and 
in which she lost no opportunity of indulging when she could do so with- 
out attracting observation. This was, listening toa military band. It 
reminded her ofher childhood, itreminded her of a mother, and she could 
stand entranced by its sounds for hours. In the gardens where the 
band played, there used to be a porter’s lodge, kept by an old fruit- 
woman, much patronized by the Primrose establishment, and with this 
ancient Pomona, Mary made interest to occupy her little secluded par- 
lour, and listen to the music, whenever her school duties permitted 
the indulgence. Now, it happened that one sunny afternoon when 
Mary, in her usual sombre attire, was snugly enjoying from her hiding- 
place the harmonious efforts of “ The Loyals,” a certain wealthy manu- 
facturer’s lady was seized with a physical giddiness as she promenaded 
in the gardens, and Captain D’Orville, the great card cf the regiment, 
came clanking into the porter’s lodge to get a glass of waier for the 
dame, upon whom he was in close attendance. Mary was eager to as- 
sist in a case of distress, and the Captain, an avowed admirer of beauty, 
wascompletely staggered by the apparition he encountered in place of the 
grimy old woman he had expected to fiud within. D’Orville was a gentle- 
man of experience, and, as became a man of war, fertile in resources. He 
spilt half the tumbler of water over Mary’s black gown, which coup-de-main 
gave him an opportunity of excusing himself at length for his awkward- 
ness, and prolonging his interview with the beautiful woman he had 60 
unexpectedly fallen in with. The next day came a magnificent dress, 
and a note full of apologies couched in the most respectful language, and 
addressed Mrs. Delaval. “I wonder how he found me out,” thought 
Mary, and why be did not put Miss, There was no signature to the note, 
and it was impossible to send the dress back, so she folded it in her draw- 
er, and wondered what she ought to do, and what her mother would have 
advised. After this, wherever Mary went, there was Captain D’Orville ; 
at Church, in her school-walks, when she went out with Miss Primrose,— 
he seemed to have intuitive knowledge of her movements, and never to 
lose an opportunity of gazing at her. Mary was a woman after all; she 
thought it was“ very disagreeable,” yet was the excitement’ not alto- 
gether unpleasing. Gaston D’Orville was strikingly handsome, in fact, 
generally considered “ the best looking-fellow in the Loyals,’’ with a pe- 
culiar charm of manner, and a thorough knowledge of the whole art, 
method, and practice of war as carried on against the weaker sex. What 
chance had the friendless teacher’s heart against such a conqueror? This 
--there was no treachery in the citadel; there was no gratified vanity to 
be the enemy’s best auxiliary ; no trifling pique nor unworthy jealousy to 
make a conquest valuable merely asa conquest: Mary was one of the 
few women who can see things as they are, and not through the glasses 
of their own imagination or prejudice, and when she came to know him 
better she perceived the hollow selfishness of the hardened man of the 
world with a perspicuity of which he would have supposed * the hand- 
some governess” totally incapable. That she should kuow him better he 
took good care, but his advances were so well-timed, so respectful, and in 
such thoroughly good taste, that it was impossible to take umbrage at 
them, and Mary found herself, she scarce knew how, meeting Captain 
D’Orville, by accident, walking with him as far as the end of the street, 
amused by his conversation, and’ interested in his character, before she 
had time to think where or how she had made his acquaintance, and in 
what manner such an acquaintance was likely to end. And D’Orville 
himself was really in love, in his own way, with ** the handsome gover- 
ness,’ . 

‘“ There is no fool like an old one,” he confided to his friend Lacquers, 
of the Lancers, in an epistle addressed to that philosopher at Brussels,— 
“if I were a ‘marrying man.’ which you well know lam mot,I should 
spend the rest of my life, unjust as would be the monopoly, with this glo- 
rious Mrs. Delaval. I always call ber by that matronly title, it is so 
much more respectful, and must make her feel so much move independent. 
She is only a teacher, my dear fellow, a teacher in a girls’ school, and 
yet for dignity and grace, and “high-bred’’ manner, she might be a 
duchess. Such a foot and hand! 1 can take my oath she has good blood in 
her veins. Altogether she reminds me of your old mare Sultana, as 
beautiful as a star, and looks as if she would die rather than give in- 
I never in my life saw a woman I admired half so much ; you know I 
am generally pretty hard-hearted, but upon my word I begin to fear I 
have a soft place in me somewhere. And then, my dear Lacquers, what 
makes the thing so exciting is this,--I do not believe she cares one toss 
of a half-penny for me after all, and that if I were fool enough to offer 
to marry her to-morrow, she would quietly balance the advantages and 
disadvantages of the plan, and accept or very likely refuse me with her 
calm, condescending dignity, extremely unflattering as it 1s, and without 
moving a muscle of her beautiful, placid countenance. Don’t she wish 
she may have the chance? and yet, absurd as it sounds, I am horribly in 
love with her. You will laugh at me ‘consumedly,’ and sometimes I 
feel half inclined to laugh at my-elf, dodging about this stupidest of pla- 
ces, as deeply smitten as if I were a Cornet, regretting I ever came here, 
and yet not man enough to leave, and go on detachment, which I have 
the option of doing. I shall see her again this evening, and come to a 
decision one way or the other, for this can’t go on. In the meantime 
don’t show me up to a soul, and believe me,” &c. : ; 

That very evening, a tall, good-looking man, in undress uniform, might 
have been seen, as indeed he was seen by Miss Primrose’s house-maid, 
walking a magnificent grey charger with its bridle over his arm, close to 
the foot-pavement in Crozier-street, deep in what seemed an interesting 
conversation with a beautiful woman in black. 

“So you don’t believe we unfortunates ever are disinterested, Mrs. 
Delavai ?—I am afraid you havea very bad opinion of the whole sex,” 
said the gentleman, with a slight tremor in his voice, extremely unusual 
to him, and contrasting strangely with the steady, measured tones of his 
companion,—“ Icannot give an opinion where I have so little knowledge, 
Captain D’Orville,” was the reply : she began to know him well now, and 
liked to talk ou? with him, a3 a woman never does with a man for whom 
she cares—“‘I can only judge by what I see. It appears to me that you 
all live wholly and entirely for yourselves. If you are clever, you per- 
vert your talents to get the better of your friends in every allowable spe- 
cies of dishonesty ; if you are brave, your courage is but made subser- 
vient to your vanity and self-aggrandizement. If you are rich, your 
money is devoted to your own indulgence, and your own purposes. I 
never hear, now-a-days. of anything noble, anything disinterested, such 
as I have read of--but I am talking great nonsense,” said Mary, check- 
ing herself, and smiling at her own enthusiasm, unconscious of the burn- 
ing admiration with which the hussar’s eyes were rivetted on her face. 
Like all fast, reckless men, there was a spice of romance about D Orville, 
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er wear fred in my cap, thy picture next my heart,”’ muttered 
D’Orville, and then, carried away by the impulse of the moment, and for- 
getful of all his worldly prudence and good resolutions, be burried impetu- 
ously on—“ Listen to me, Mrs. Delaval: I may be presumptuous to speak 
thus to you on such short acquaintance, but you must have seen my re- 
gard—my attention—my devotion ;,I cannot bear to see you wasted here, 
thrown away in such a place as this—you who are meant for society and 
brilliancy, and everything that is worth having in life. Will a rely 
upon me? will you suffer me to rescue you from this obscure lot: will 
you consider?” Mary stopped dead short, drew herself up, and looked her 
admirer full in the face :——" I am so unused to this sort of language, Cap- 
tain D’Orville,” she observed, without a veetige of emotion, “tbat I do 
not clearly understand you. If what you have tosay is fit for me to hear, 
pray explain yourself; if not, I wish you a good evening ; and pausing 
for an instant while she kept him, asit were, “ chained in her eye, she 
turned round, and walked calmly and deliberately straight home to Miss 
Primrose’s. . 7 

The huesar was completely taken aback by the simplicity with which 
his attack had been repulsed. There he stood opposite the grey horse, 
utterly confounded, and not knowing whether to advance or retreat, 
Should he laugh the thing off, and descend to the meanness of pretending 
he had been in jest? He could not, no he dazed not meet that calm, con- 
temptuous eye. What an eye it was, and how he felt its influence even 
now! Should he hurry after her, and make a bond fide proposal of mar- 
riage, such as no woman could receive but asa compliment. Psha! what, 
marry a governess? What would the mess say, and Lacquers, and bis 
brother profligates? No, the good grey horse was galloped back to bar- 
racks, and D’Orville was the life and soul of a supper-party, which he re- 
turned just in time to join. What a contrast it was, with its brilliant 
lights, flushed countenances, noise, excitement, and revelry, to the still 
summer evening, and the pure sweet face of Mary Delaval. — 

The wealthy manufacturer’s lady thought Captain D’Orville very ab- 
sent and distrait next day in the gardens, but from that time till he went 
on leave he devoted himself exclusively to her service, and she never 
dreamed that there was such a being in the world as the bandsome gover- 
ness at Miss Primrose’s, or the loss that establishment had sustained in its 
junior assistant’s departure. 

And now Mary had been long dragging on her weary existence as a 
music-mistress in London. Mies Primrose’s severe comments on the im- 
propriety of evening walks with cavalry officers led to a dignified rejoin- 
der from her teacher, and the conversation terminated in a small arrear 
of salary being paid up, and Mary’s wardrobe (with the exception of a cer- 
tain very handsome dress, afterwards sold cheap as “returned”) being 

acked for travelling. In London she obtained sufficient employm<nt to 
oo her from starving, and that was about all. A situation as “ Gover- 
ness in a private family” was advertised for, and again and again she was 
disappointed in obtaining one, till at length hearing that Mrs. Kettering 
was in want of a “ finishing governess” tor Blanche, Mary Delaval pro- 
ceeded to the town-house, to make inquiries, and failing to obtain even 
the wished-for address, was returning in hopeless depeodency when she 
encountered the impertinences we have already detailed, and which were 
alone wanting to fill the bitter cup of dependency to overflowing. Poor 
Mary ! hers was “ a black cloud” through which it was indeed difficult to 
see “ the silver lining.” 


WINNY’S TERRIBLE HOUR AT THE GIANT’S 
CAUSEWAY. 
A FRAGMENT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED STORY. 


They were proceeding slowly round the winding path which leads from 
the sea and the Causeway to the high road, near which their hotel lay 
(expressly built in that situation for the convenience of visitors to the 
far-famed resort of the “ giants,” if ever it was such), when their atten- 
tion was attracted by a crowd of people assembled at the extreme edge of 
one of the highest headlands. 

“What is the matter?” said Sir James to the guide who had conducted 
- over the wonders of the place, and had become a great ally of 
theirs. 

“I don’t know, yer honour, but I’ll be off and find out in a jiffy,” and 
suiting the action to the word, the guide strode towards the spot where, 
gesticulating and shouting ina fearful manner, some twenty or thirty 
peasants were congregated. But the inquiring guide did not quickly re- 
turn, his interest or curiosity became equally absorbed with that of the 
people already assembled on the height, and our party had themselves 
reached the crowd before they again saw him. Inthe midst of the group 
of men and women sat a little girl, about six years old; a small basket 
was at her side, filled with boxes of “specimens” (as the natives call 
them) of the various geological treasures of the place. Above the coarse 
wooden boxes containing these stones lay several garlands of primroses, 
the little dealer in geology had been industriously threading these into 
flowery chains, which she had been taught to fling over the heads of the 
visitors, whose custom for her “ specimens’? she generally ensnared in 
this way, her innocent winning ways invariably attracting attention in 
the first instance, and her singular story afterwards riveting it, and often 
calling forth the substantial kindness of those who bought of her little 
stores. The child, accustomed to the rough weather and tempestuous 
waves of that rude coast, seemed quite at ease in the midst of the crowd 
and bustle ; she was, however, unconscious of the cause of unusual ex- 
citement now, and, wholly occupied with her own little trade, she took a 
garland from her basket and ran towards the party of visitors as the 
approached, intending to capture a purchaser for her wares. The wreath 
was long, but Lady Anne being tall, and the child very small, the latter 
could not succeed in flinging it over her head, though she jumped as high 
as she could to reach her; just as she had nearly succeeded, through the 
good-natured bending down of Lady Anne, who suspected and compre- 
hended at once the snare and its object, the guide came towards them, 
and regardless of, or not noticing the child’s presence, exclaimed,— 

“T’s poor Wiuny, yer honour, that was gethering dillisk and sloak, 
and she’s slipped down that path that no creature scarcely ventures on 
but herself and the goats. The say is too angry to send out a boat, and 
no one dare thry the path now the wind is riz, so they're sending a creel 
down for her, its the safest chance left.” 

Flowers, boxes, and basket fell from the child’s hands as the man said 
these words. 

“ Nursey, nursey !” screamed she, springing towards the edge of the 
cliff, that, straight as a wall of jagged and broken face and fissures, de- 
scended to the sea, whose tide foamed wildly in to its base and lashed the 
waters and spray many feets upwards. : 

“Oh, aursey ! save her, take me to her!” 

The guide rushed after the child, and caught her up in his arms. 

“ Primrose,” he cried, “ nursey will be saved, stay quiet, child, they 
Will bring her to you.” But the child would not be quiet ; she struggled 
and clawed, and scratched at his face, and, in fact, was so earnest in her 
determination to get free and go to her nurse, that, without really hurt- 
ing her, he could not save himself from her attacks. 

Masha! what am I to do with the cratur?” said he, “They want me 

- Steady the rope, and she’s such a wild divil of a child, she’ll ran down 
: @ path if I let her go. She’sas nimble as any goat of them all, and 
— 4S Cute ; and, only for the wind there is, and the say coming in so 
rious and fast, she might escape ; but sbe’d have no chance now. May 
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as well as she could to the projecting ledges of rock, which were her only 
support, and from which the wild waves every moment, as they boomed 
onwards, threatened to dislodge her. She had, as usual, made her way | 
down an almost perpendicular path, never frequented but by herself and | 
the mountain goats, whom she rivalled in hardihood and nimbleness of | 
foot. Her harvest of marine vegetables had been more abundant than 
usual, and she had unwisely ventured on a deceitful sbelf of stones and 
green slimy sea-weeds, from which her foot slipping, she had been pre- 


and helpless, though not seriously injured. But the high tide coming in, 
and witb it a sudden change from mild to boisterous rough weather, she 
would have soon been carried out to sea, had she not succeeded in drag- 
ging herself beyond its reach, and in fastening herself to some jutting 
rocks, to which she clung and attached her hold like a sea anemone ; but 
this refuge could not have been hers long, and she would soon have been 
swept from it and lost, but for a neighbour whom s e had left with the 
child, who during her absence watched for customers. Both the neigh- 
bour and the child wondered at Winny’s unusually long absence, and the 
man becoming seriously alarmed wher the weather grew stormy, on ven- 
turing a short distance down the path to discover, if possible, had any- 
thing gone wrong, though unable to proceed much more than half-way 
down the steep and all but impassable descent, yet went far enough to 
catch a glimpse of what had occurred. 

To get the almost helpless woman up by the pathway, then beset with 
the additional dangers caused by a fierce strong wind, was not to be 
thought of ; but summoning without a moment’s delay the hardy peasants 
of the place, and by means of a trumpet shouting directions to Winny 
from the nearest hearing point, they succeeded in lowering to her a creel 
and two long wattles, with which they desired her to balance herself from 
dangerous contact with the projecting rocks, and as O’Kennedy yet lis- 
tened to his informant, the exclamations of the crowd warned him that 
the perilous ascent had commenced. His head grew dizzy, as he tried to 
look down from a jutting point of land a little to one side of the exciting 
spot towards which all eyes and hearts turned in dread. He grew sick 
as he caught an occasional glimpse of something swaying and swinging 
between earth, or rather sea and heaven, enveloped every moment with 
showers of thick spray thrown up by furious raging waters, and occasion- 
ally lost to sight from the juttings and projections of the green, slime- 
covered rocks. The wind had risen fearfully, even within a few mo- 
ments, and fortunate it was that it had not done so before the men, holding 
the coil of rope attached to the creel, had trumpeted their orders to the 
hapless voyager. Three men who had formed themselves into a sort of 
human chain, had themselves to be held and supported by others, lest 
their strength or courage should give way, and lest they might be drawn 
over the precipice. At last the basket and its occupant seemed to near 
the top of the height, and already the impulsive Irish peasants commenced 
their loud burrahs of joy and triumph. O’Kennedy could now see her 
distinctly as she knelt in the creel, holding ineither hand the poles of her 
destiny, and guiding her frail convey ance. . 

‘‘ A few moments more and she is saved,”’ cried the foremost of the men 
who hauled the rope ; but the words were scarce uttered when a strand 
of the treacherous rope gave suddenly way. Yielding at the pressure 
from below, and the hearty pulls from above, and heated and wasted by 
the sharp collision with the shelving rock at top, which had acted as a 
sort of windlass to the rope, and a partial defence against the precipice to 
the basket, the cord began to untwist in hishand. Ere the cry of horror 
had time to issue from the lips of the crowd another strand had loosened 
and quickly began to unravel itself from the rest of the cordage. The life 
it sustained now almost literally hung upon a thread. In terror and 
agony almost equal to poor Winny’s own, they ceased for a second to 
attempt drawing ber up lest the last threads should snap on which her 
life depended. There she was, suspended some twenty feet from the land- 
ing-place, swayed hither and thituer by the wind, and each instant ex- 
pecting to be dashed to pieces, ere she could even reach a grave in the 
waters beneath. She felt thread after thread giving with her ;—down, 
down she felt impelled by her own weight. But terrible as was the situa- 
tion, the intrepid crag’s-woman’s presence of mind did not desert her. 
She knew that for the remaining cords to bear her in safety to the top 
would be impossible, but her courage rose with the occasion ; and as the 
untwining rapidly proceeded, she took her resolution. Fixing firmly first 
one, then the other of her two crutches on a jutting ledge of rock, on 
which there was room for her to land in safety, if her head could be kept 
steady, and so remain till another rope could be let down to her, she cau- 
tiously stepped from the creel; carefully retaining it, however, she 
placed it between her and the outward edge of the shelf on which she 
stood, whilst she leant back against the wall of precipice behind her. 
The last remaining threads of hemp would not now have borne a cat’s 
weight, and Wiuny dared not trust them even to hold the empty creel ; she 
therefore cautiously placed one of her oars within it, and thus steadied it, 
and her own perilous position ; here she remained for at least thirty min- 
utes, shaded partially by adjoining projections from the fury of the storm, 








Each one of these minutes appeared a life to her. During this dreadful 
pause in her fate the thought of Clare Eustace’s helpless unloved position 
was her only worldly care. But it brought a pang with it as severe as if 
the child were really her own. As the cold spasm passed through her 
heart, a raven croaking hoarsely, passed close to where she stood. She 
tried to shrink into the rocks behind her as she felt the brushing of his 
flapping and ominous wings ; but a happy recollection counteracted the 
impression of these thoughts and this incident. ‘‘He feeds the young 
ravens,” said she; “ Primrose will not perish, and neither shall I, if I am 
not chicken-hearted.”” A minute afterwards she could hear a grating 
sound as down, down, down, there descended another basket and another 
rope. The men above knew not if the first creel were still safe, and they 
took the precaution to lower another :--it passed the bewildered woman, 
whose senses were becoming confused, and in consequence she missed the 
right moment for seizing it; a second more and the exertion to draw it 
back to her would probably have overbalanced her, but that second did 
not arrive before she had laid hold of and drawn it to her. She now dis- 
carded the first basket to make way for the second, and perhaps at no 
moment the fearful agony of her position was more dangerous to her 
safety than when kicking it from her, in the little void between her and 
destruction yet unfilled by the other creel, she saw the abyss below ; she 
could not, dared not shut her eyes, nor yet open them to the perils before 
her, for up to that moment she had thought to steady her nerves by not 
She had schooled her imagination 
in a most marvellous manner to disbelieve, as it were, in her own position. 
Drawing the cord towards her, she soon managed to place herself in her 
new vehicle, and a few momen’s afterwards afterwards saw her landed in 
triumph amidst the excited group on the headland. 





GEORGE GILFILLAN-—-A POET DISCOVERED. 


The Rev. George Gilfillan has another Gallery of Literary Portraits 
in the press. This volume is to include a “Cluster of new Poets,” 
namely, Sydney Dobell, Alexander Smith, Stanyan Bigg, ard Gerald 
Massey. God help the “cluster,” for the gifted Apollo won’t. The critic 
informed us some time since that he was more appreciated in America 
than in England. If so, his admirers wil! recognize the following por- 
trait of him drawn by an Edinburgh friend with a deal of spirit, and a 
mighty power of words :— 

“The mind of this gifted writer wants the racy originality, the sweep- 
ing and boisterous strength, the tumultuous hurricane of power, which 
distinguishes the author of ‘ The Demon Lover ;’ but, on the other hand, 
possesses an invisibility of distinction and a prodigality of bombast to 
which Scroggins has no pretensions. The one could no more have writ- 
ten the ‘ Moonshine Meditations’ than the other ‘The Bards of the Bible.’ 
It has not the colossal strength of Huggins, but is superior in refinement ; 
nor the leonine sagacity of Snooks, but is greatly charged with the 
sweltering electricity of enthusiasm. Less comprehensive, less tran- 
scendental. less pyramidal in his erudition than Higginbotham, but more 
versatile, ambitious and intoxicating. His imagination is not so glowing 
or so cherub c as that which pours like molten gold through the gor- 
geous pages of our friend MacRology, but is more ethereal in its quality, 
and dares a longer and a loftier flight. His wit is inferior to that of Mac- 
Bosh, alike in subtlety and splendour. He has not his fierce sarcasm, his 
intense and diabolic acuteness, his discrimination infallible as a council, 
his hyena like grasp avd tenacity ; but, on the other hand, is free from 
his satanic bitterness, and surpasses him in that vis viva and meteoric 
hallucination of genius which are al! bis own. As to his style, again, it 
were difficult to say what human dialect it resembles ; shall we say rather 
that it is the stuttering prattle of a drunken faun? It has not the pathos 
and rich grotesqueness of O’Rooney, the brilliance and devouring energy 
of McTurk, Snooks’s prophetic fury, Hugging’s infernal glare, or Caout- 
chouc’s mystic terminological incomprehensibility. Nor is it what is 
called an Kuglish style; it has not the lucidity of Goldsmith, nor the 
grand swell of Gibbon, nor the crushing force of Carlyle, nor the seduc- 
tive fascination of Macaulay, nor the laboured roll of Alison, nor the ex- 
quisite delicacy of Lamb, nor the critical finish of Jeffrey, nor the rush- 
ing music of Wilson, nor the ragged grandeur of Chalmers, nor the stern 
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og ome of the Rev. John Cumming. It is a style entirely peculiar 
to himeelf. 

“Of the personal appearance of Apollodorus it is difficult to give an 
adequate description. We saw him but once, and shall not soon forget 
the excited energy with which his voice sunk to a tremulous boom, that, 
if it did not remind one of the glorious cadences of Christopher North, 
suggesfed at least the idea that the speaker was conscious that it should ; 
he spoke of ‘Carlyle’s burning throne’ as ‘already tottering to its fall, 
and pictured the ship of Christianity as riding perilously through a sea 
of storms. The first look, as is often the case, does not suggest the idea 
--this isa man of genius. A vulgar flush (we know other great men to 
whom this applies) suffusing the visage up to the roots of what Hogg 
calls the ‘ golden hair,’ disappoints the spectator who had expected to see 
the pale and haggard features of the laborious student. The nose would 
approach the grand but that it partakes more of the large. The mouth is 
firmly set, and is evidently bent on ‘speaking great things.’ The eyes, 
seen through the medium of spectacles, are said by some authorities to 
‘glare’ (see Hasenclaver) as with a preternatural brilliance, suggesting 
to the beholder the ‘terrible crystal’ and the ‘ light that was never seen 
on sea or shore.’ But the forehead—how shall we speak of it?—it has not 
the orbed majesty of Shakspere, nor the massy architecture of Sydney 
Yendys, nor the chiseled severity of the Rev. Jones Brown Robinson, 
with its grandeur of outline which a Phidias might envy ; it is not so 
high as that of Charles XIL, nor so broad as the front of Luther, nor so 
prodigal of bumps as that of Cromwell. It is altogether different from 
the brow of Napoleon, and lacks the towering elevation of Goéthe ; but 
it bas something which they had not: it is crowned by a shining halo of 
most red and spiritual hair, that, to the rapt eyes of the admiring be- 
holders, seems transfigured into the ambrosial locks of Balder—the beau- 
tifal--or the flashing tresses of a visitor from the stars.” 

I shall 








I doubt whether a better life-likeness could have been framed. 
touch upon the book when it is issued for the sake of an atrocious article 
on Edgar A. Poe. The volume will be a make-up from articles which 
have appeared in The Critic, Eclectic, and Hogg’s Instructor. In one 
of his reviews Gilfillan informs us that 

“W. Allingham has newly issued a volume, the dawning down, we 
venture to predict, of the beard of a strong and native poet. . . . . 
The freat fault of the volume is that there are too many small pieces in 
it. It is a succession of small sweet si You never get a moutbfal. 
You stand beside a bush of green, hairy gooseberries, which are very 
sweet, but ye? small. Let us in Mr. A.’s next volume find a bush of 
great, red, jolly jam berries, each berry fit to melt into the mouth of a 
monarch.” : ° ° e 

Some two dozen “ new Poets” have made their débfé sinceT last wrote. 
Here is one. Silence, ladies and gentlemen, for Mr. Longland’s song. 
What a large ear that bird bas for music, as Pat said of the donkey. 

“* Let God be praised for all His ways, 
But most for having made the ladies ; 
He serves us all, both great and small, 
But most in having sent us ladies. 


“« There’s nothing in the world so sweet, 
There’s nothing such a treat as ladies 
The joys of Heaven cannot compete, 
With those we find in tender ladies. 


«« Whatever pain our fate may bring, 
While separated from the ladies, 
We'll vy! every pang a wing, 
That helps us on toward the ladies. 
‘« The haven’s rich to where we fly, 
Brimfal of love and living ladies ; 
In spite of every stormy sky 
We'll strive to die among the ladies.” 
Literary Corresp. N. Y. Tribwne, Sept. 4th. 





THE LONDON PRESS WILL NOT BE MUZZLED. 


The letter of our special correspondent from Bucharest contains matter 
which cannot be allowed to pass without comment., The subject is of so 
grave a character, that abstention from all ge nd exaggeration in 
discussing it becomes an imperative duty. e shall speak of it, in the 
first place, as if it concerned only third parties in whom we have no inte- 
rest whatever—on its abstract merits, in short. 

On the 11th of this month, three travellers, two of them English sub- 
jects, the third a German gentleman, arrived in Bucharest from Giurge- 
vo. Their passports were perfectly en regle, and were duly deposited at 
the police-office ; they had travelled in open day along the public road, 
had been challenged by and had answered satisfactorily all the pa- 
trols and videttes they passed ; they were personally kaown to most of 
the high officers in the Turkish and Allied armies ; and had conducted 
themselves irreproachably. These gentlemen were soon after their arri- 
val in Bucharest assailed--we can give it no other name—by the Walla- 
chian police in the most wanton and outrageous manner. For the details 
we refer to our correspondent’s letter: enough that it was attempted- to 
drag them by brute force before some petty functionary ; no offence be- 
ing laid to their charge; on the authority of a hasty, inexplicit scrawl 
from the Turkish commander in-chief, which gave no description of their 
persons, and mutilated their names to a degree that renders them utterly 
irrecognisable. As the gentlemen were soon set at liberty on their sim- 

le parole, without being obliged to quit the town ; as the Turkish officer 

ncommand in Bucharest, by bis refusal to see them, appears to wish to 
avoid mixing himself up in the affair ; and as the English and other con- 
suls, and a high English military authority are strenuously exertin 
themselves in behalf of the party aggrieved, the final deno t an 
explanation of this mysterious drama may be patiently waited for. But 
there must be a full and satisfactory explanation of such a gratuitous and 
unaccountable outrage upon two British subjects; upon that both the 
Turkish and English authorities may rely. Our hope is that the whole 
has arisen from some precipitate inadvertence on the part of Omar Pa- 
cha ; aggravated by the stupidity, and it may be the malice, of the Rus- 
sianised gendarmerie of Bucharest. Mistakes will happen in countries 
so unhappily circumstanced as Wallachia is at this moment ; but when as 
in the present instance, they lead to infringement of the personal security 
of Englishmen, of immunities guaranteed to Englishmen by treaty stipu- 
lations, an explananion and apology for the mistake is the least that can 
be looked for. 

What renders the outrage of which we are complaining at the first 
glance utterly unaccountable, is the personal character and position of 
one of the sufferers—we speak of our own special correspondent. The 
extent to which this gentleman’s communications from the seat of war 
have heen quoted, commented on, praised by almost all the English and 
continental journalists and publicists, enables us to dispense with any de- 
tailed statement of the essential services he has rendered to Turkey. He 
has sought f.r accurate and exhaustive information amid death and 
danger—on battle-field and in the pestilential encampment. With a natu- 
raP, graphic, pleasing eloquence, be bas won assent to his conclusive ex- 
posures of Russian falsehood, and vindications of Turkish character and 
conduct. These services are known to and have been acknowledged by 
the highest Turkish authorities. He is personally known to Omer Pacha, 
and up to the time of the recent unaccountable incident has been treat- 
ed with distinguished kindness by that great man. How then comes it 
that we find such a person suddenly, and without any assigned or assign- 
able reason, subjected to such scurvy treatment at the hands of those 
he has essentialy served, as we fine described in his letter? 

When the first laconic intimation of his arrest was conveyed to us—now 
some days back—by electric telegraph, we confess that our suspicions 
turned to Austria as the origin of the mischief. Our correspondent’s sus- 
picions. it will be seen, tura in a different direction. The reasons he as- 
signs are of a nature to render them still more probable than ours. It is 
a pregnant fact that the correspondents of the European journals—and 
especially of the English—experienced unvarying kind and respectful 
treatment from the Turkish authorities, civil and military, previous to 
the arrival of the French and English armies with their commanders in 
the East ; and that their treatment has since that time been gradually al- 
tering for the worse. That the Head of the French government would 
willingly bring the jouraalism ofall Europe into the same gagged and 
manacled cond ‘tion as that of France is highly probable. The inveterate 
hereditary antipathy borne by our aristocratic English functionaries, 
civil and military, to the newspaper and all connected with it, is noto- 
rious. 

There can scarcely be a doubt that the ear of Omer Pacha has been 
poisoned, and that by incessant and insidious whispers he has been led to 
believe that the gentlemen acting in behalf of the Euglish newspapers 10 
the East—the objects for a time of his enlightened friendship aud protec- 
tion—belong to a class of men, mischievous in character, and socially so 
inconsiderable in their own country that they may be trampled upon 
with impunity. The press of Eugland cannot contend with the whisper- 
ers of such as persions in their cowardly and insidious slanders ; but it has 
nevertheless, a different kind of power at its command to baffle their ma- 
chinations, and if put to it will use this power. At thismoment the press 
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ment upon its privileges must on this aecount be jealously watched and 
firmly repelled. Many circumstances conspire to render it essential that 
its ability to obtain and disseminate trustworthy information r: garding 
the East should at this time be kept unimpaired. Had it not been for the 
free-speaking of the English press the gallant soldiers of Eagland (and of 
France too, for that matter) would have been allowed to die off like rotten 
sheep, by disease and of inanition, in order to preserve appearances In 
the eyes of the public of Western Europe. Were it not for the free-speak- 
ing of the English press, we would at this moment be in imminent danger 
of seeing the great combined movement of the two nations at the head 
of European civilisation, to turn back the invasion of Russian despotism, 
perverted into a moment for the aggrandisement of Austria, and the 
consolidation of its ferociously stolid power. The present is a time that 
calls upon the press of England to battle a /’outrance for its privileges and 
freedom of action ; and in the point of view it is fortunate that the first ex- 
perimental attempt to violate them should have been made upon the 
person of one so distinguished and respected as our correspondent. _The 
antiquated English military mariinets in Turkey, and the sympathising 
portions of our Cabinet at home, may rest assured that the English press 
will vindicate its own peculiar rights as uncompromisingly as it has al- 
ways vindicated the common rights of the English public.—Daily News 
August 26. 





BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


THE COURT OF CHANCERY AND THE CUSTOM HOUSE ABOLISHED IN 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 

We have the satisfaction of announcing to-day that the last mail from 
England brought despatches which give the finishing blow to the Court 
of Chancery, and the Imperial Custom House iu this Province. Both 
these “ time-worn,”’ but not “ time-honoured” institutions, are for-ever 
abolished ! 

At the last session of the General Assembly of this Province, an Act 
was passed for abolishing the Court of Chancery, and tranferring its 
equity jurisdiction to the Supreme Court, as also the Master of the Rolls 
to the bench of that Court, to sit as an additional Judge. The Royal 
assent has been given to this Act; and the Hon. Neville Parker, late 
Master of the Rolls, bas been gazetted a Puisne Judge, to take rank next 
after the Chief Justice. The Court of Chancery is no more—who will 
mourn it? None but those who profited by its interminable prolixity, end- 
less delays, and monstrous expenses. 

The Lords of the Treasury have for some time past had under c onsi- 
deration the propriety of remodelling and reducing the Imperial Cus- 
toms establishment in this Province. Finally, they have arrived at the 
sensible conclusion that it was best to abolish the establishment altoge- 
ther ; and by last maii an order was received for closing it immediately. 
The Imperial Government takes care of the officers of Customs that will 
be dismissed ; and the whole duties hitherto performed by them will 
hereafter be executed at the Provincial Treasury. This will be a great re- 
lief to the trade of the country, and effect a material saving to all who 
are extensively engaged in business, as hereafter the entries and other 
ro apue required by the Imperial Customs will be dispensed with en- 
tirely. 

We congratulate the people of New Brunswick on these important ame- 
liorations in their affairs—both calculated to have important and benefi- 
cial effects onthe welfare and prosperity of the country.—Wew Bruns- 
wicker, Sept. 19. —_ 

THE NEW CANADIAN MINISTRY. 


The great topic of discussion in all public places is still the coalition 
Ministry. It is a wonder which bids fair to outlive its allotted nine days. 
Viewed in any aspect, its formation is an astonishing fact, and people 
have constantly alternated between surprise and doubt since they learned 
of its existence, The surprise is passing away, but the doubts in a great 
measure remain. Men doubted of the stability or permanency of such a 
coalition, and many people limited its existence to a week. Now, how- 
ever, it is generally admitted we believe, that Ministers have a sufficient 
majority to carry them over a part of the session at least. So firmly convin- 
ced are Ministers themselves of this that while the Upper Canadian mem- 
bers are absent seeking re-election from their constituencies, their Lower 
Canadian colleagues are allowing the debate on the Address and the discus- 
sion of their merits and demerits to proceed without asking any adjourn- 
ment. The Opposition numbered 40 in caucus the other day, and we 
believe they now reckon their strength at from 50 to 60, leaving Minis- 
ters a majority in a full house of from 10 to 20. With this majority they 
may hope to weather the session if they procved promptly to settle the 

at questions which have already too long agitated the country. On 
ese questions they will receive, we doubt not, the support of u very 
x majority of the present Assembly. 
et the coalition pleases noone. ‘The English people,” said Disraeli 
“ have not loved coalitions,’’ nor have Canadians much more cause to do 
so. Regarded in any aspect, the present combination is a most unsatis- 
factory one. The laying down of principles to take up office, even if ac- 
tually done from the purest motives, carries with it a loss of reputation 
on the part of public men, and Sir Allan McNab, Mr. McDonald, Mr. 
Cayley, and Mr. Smith, must e’en bear the fate of greater and better men. 
An acceptance of office on the terms they have accepted, must necessarily 
make them not a few enemies, and raise an outcry against them. The 
sincerity of conversion at such a moment is exceedingly suspicious. 

It may well be asked what sympathy the late Lower Canadian opposi- 
tion can have with the Lower Canadian Ministry? If the system of dou- 
ble majorities is to be adopted, infits entirety, then minorities as well as 
majorities may be expected to retain their position, and the minority in 
Lower Canada which has so long battled side by side with the present 
Upper Canadian Ministers must, to be true to themselves, continue to 
combat against the men who have power from their own portion of the 
country. No dissimilarity or agreement in opinions is to be allowed to 
bind parties from the two sections of the country together, but there are 
eS to be going on two battles, between differing sections of two 

vinces ; the only principle of cohesion, being that they are called upon 
to sit together in one Cabinet, and one House. Can anything be more 
utterly absurd than this system of double action carried to its legitimate 
consequences? Yet such is in part the basis upon which the coalition Min- 
istr a stands. ? - ° ° 

eir programme of Ministerial measures is a ve ood one 

which few can find fault ; but they must expect their detetls to be Mess 
criticised and unfavourably canvassed by strong opponents possessed of 
talent, and eager to trip them “" Nor can we forget, or others be ex- 
pected to forget, that Sir Allan McNab moved last session for a committee 
to inquire into the alleged delinquencies of his present supporter, Mr. 
Hincks; that Mr. Attorney General Mc Donald made the speech of the 
session in exposing the evil of his conduct. The country will remember 
this, will remember that one of the questions brought prominently before 
the country by the opposition press was Ministerial corruption, and will 
expect these investigations to proceed. Rumor says, however, that Mr. 
Hincks has not sinned alone, but that some of the present Ministry have 
personal reasons for shielding his acts from public exposure and public 
censure. The new Ministers may find it convenient to forget these things 
now, but honest journalists cannot afford todoso. We are told that the 
= combination was a political necessity, in order to carry on the 

vernment of thecountry. Perhaps it may have been so, but in an 
case it should receive justice at the hands of Parliament, should be judged 
by its acts {rom day to day, but must expect no sort of favour or indul- 
gence. Coalitions are not loved.—--Montreal Gazette, Sept, 22. 


MILITARY MOVEMENTS. 


We will hardly venture hereafter to assert anything on military mat- 


sem cay Ms ; - 
- hl bios intentions mye variable as the weather.—Quebec 


The Fredericton Head Quarters of Wednesday last sss 
in consequence of fresh orders received since yo leet tek ‘ie Hes’ 
in readiness to leave St. John, en route for Halifax. as soon as the arrival 
of the steamer which is to carry them to their destination shall be tele- 
graphed to Fredericton. They will probably embark bere on Frida 
morning. The head quarters and staff of the regiment will accom ed 
the troops. One company only, under the command of Brevet Colonel 
Scott, together with Lieut. Robinson and Ensign Best, will remain to fur- 
nish the necessary guards, help in case of fire, and in all other wa id 
and assist in protecting the capital. ome 

Brevet Col. Gardiner will come from St. Joh 
Commandant, and Dr. Toldervy will be a 
troops in this Garrison.” 

The Cunard screw steamer 4/ps is ex 


a to succeed Col. Clarke as 
ppoiated Surgeon to the 
pected in Halifax about the 10th 
of October, to convey the 72d Highlanders ang f Arti 

Sliced St 1k Courter, Bent tn & Company of Artillery 


THE SEVENTY-FIRST REGIMENT AND ITs PASTORS, 


A large proportion of this corps having attended Divi i 
mers’ Charch during their stay in Quebec, took the opperehiy ecae 


turday last, in the prospect of their departure this week for Europe, of 
presenting their worthy Pastor, the Revd. Mr. Clark, with an elegant sil- 
ver Tea Set, in testimony of their grateful sense of his attentions to the 
Regiment. Having assembled in the basement floor of the church, Ser- 
jeant Major Ross, in the name of his comrades, presented the gift, and re- 
ferred with much feeling to Mr. Clark’s unwearied efforts, in winter as 
well as summer, in visiting the men of the garrison. The Revd. gentle- 
man replied in suitable terms, expressing bis affectionate interest in the 
corps, and bearing testimony to their good and soldier-like conduct as 
having recommended them to the general respect of the citizens. He 
added some suitable counsels in the prospect of their departure, which 
were listened to with deep attention, as were those also of the Revd. Dr. 
Willis, of Toronto, formerly of Glasgow, who was present on the occa- 
sion. Dr. Willis congratulated both parties, the minister and his soldier 
hearers, and added to the interest of the meeting, by his special reference 
to the 71st as a Glasgow Regiment—the city in which he had spent a 
large portion of his public life. The meeting was opened and closed with 
devotional exercises.—Quebec Morning Chronicle. 


On Friday morning a deputation from the non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers of the Reserve Battalion 71st Highland Regiment attend- 
ing the Established Church of Scotland in Quebec, waited upon their Cler- 
gyman, the Revd. J. Cook, D.D., and presented him with a handsome 
Family Bible, bearing the following inscription :— 

“ Presented to the Rev. Dr. Cook, 


by the Non-Commissioned Officers and men of the 71st Highland Light 
Infantry, attending the Established Church of Scotland, at Quebec, as a 
token of their esteem and regard for him as a Minister and servant of 
Christ Jesus, also for the uniform kindness they have experienced from 
him during their short stay in Quebec.”— Quebec Chronicle. 





WAR ITEMS. 


No Russtan Men-or-WARk YET FOUND IN THE Pactric.—The British frig- 
ate Amphitrite, 24, Capt. C. Frederick, and the French corvette L’Arte- 
mise, 30, L’Eveque, commander, entered our harbour yesterday afternoon, 
twenty-two days from Honolulu, and anchored at Saucelito. They are 
a portion of the large fleet which recently sailed out of that port in search 
of the Russians, They have been eagerly hunting for the Diana and Au- 
rora, but without success. Both vessels are in fighting order, and look 
as if they would give a good account of themselves in an action with the 
enemy. It is probable that the fleet which left Honolulu was divided into 
three or four parties, and despatched to different quarters in search of the 
enemy ; one or the other of them is likely to overhaul him and bring him 
to action.—It is said that the two vessels will remain at this port for two 
weeks. Some of the officers of both vessels came ashore yesterday, and 
paid visits to the Consuls of their respective nations—San Francisco 
Herald, August 17. — 

News FROM PETROPAULSKI IN KamscnatTKa.—By the arrival of the 
American brig Boston, Captain Hedges, we have advices from Petro- 
paulski, a Russian port on the peninsula of Kamschatka, up to July 16. 
From a gentleman attached to the Boston, we have gathered intelligence 
of much interest just at this juncture, regarding the movements of the 
Russians at that place. At the time the Boston left, there were in port 
a double-banked Russian frigate of 44 guns—the corvette Olleutza of 22 
guns, from the Baltic, with a Baltic crew—a Guarda Costa, and the Rus- 
sian American Co.’s ship Kamschatka, armed with eight guns, and with 
a crew of twenty men. News of the war in Europe had been brought to 
Petropaulski by the American bark Bhering, and the Russians were 
orp great preparations to resist an anticipated attack by the allied 

ee 


The port is defended by several fortifications, and new ones are being 
erected consisting of one or two masked batteries, with three or four 
mortars. The Governor has under his command a full regiment of sol- 
diers, thoroughly equipped, and is confident that he can stand a pretty 
long siege. 

Petropaulski contains between 3,500 to 4,000 inhabitants, including a 
few Americans and Englishmen, and one American store. Everybody is 
obliged to be a soldier or a sailor, and to respond to the Governor’s call 
ata momert’s notice. The town is situated on an inland bay, the entrance 
to which, from the ocean, is through a narrow inlet, three miles in length 
studded with islands, and commanded by several batteries. A vessel may 
enter without danger, although there are many difficulties to encounter. 
Captain Hedges, with the Boston, beat in and out in a fog. 

The Govervor thinks, and our informant also, that it would be impossi- 
ble to take the post with anything short of a fleet of steamers, as new 
batteries are being built to cover every approach. The Russians were 
daily looking for the arrival at Petropaulski of an English frigate and 





corvette, on their way to Amoor river, at the mouth of which they (the 
Russians) have built several strong forts. 


Very Proper Norice to Privatrers.—Mr. Dillon, Consul for France 
at San Fraucisco, sent the following note to the various newspaper offices 
of that city, on the 2lst of August. ‘The Consul of France, acting 
Consul of H. M. the King of Sardinia, presents his compliments to the 
Editor, aud begs to inform him that he is instructed by the Admiral 
Commander in Chief of the naval forces of France in the Pacific, to make 
known, through the public papers, that every vessel having taken out 
letters of marque, will, if captured, be considered by him as a pirate ard 
treated as such unless it is commanded by a Russian, and has three-fourths 
of his crew composed of Russians.”’ . 

MISMANAGEMENT OF THE WAR—REBUKE OF THE MINISTERS.—In com- 
pliance with a numerous and influentially-signed requisition, a public 
meeting of the inhabitants of Newcastle-upon-Tyne was held in the 
Lecture-room, Nelson-street, on Monday,‘ ‘ to consider and adopt measures 
to enforce upon Government the effective and bond fide prosecution of 
the war with Russia ; which” the requisitionists intimate, “ can be neither 
trifled with, neglected, nor delayed, by any Government without betrayal 
of its trust, nor such delay be suffered by the people without a most grave 
and perilous dereliction of its duty.”” The Lecture Theatre was crowded 
on the occasion by an assemblage comprising between one and two thou- 
sand of the commercial, trading, and industrial classes of the town and 
neighbourhood. The Mayor of the borough (Ralph Dodds, Esq.,) presided, 
and was surrounded—upon and in the vicinity of the platform—by a 
number of members of the Town-council, and other principal inhabitants 
ofthe town. The meeting was addressed by Mr. George Crawshay, Mr. 
Charles Attwood, and other gentlemen. A memorial to the Queen was 
adopted, in which the meeting expressed its want of confidence in Minis- 
ters, and asked her Majesty ‘‘ whether it has not become necessary to call 
to your Majesty’s councils, without regard to party, men who will act 
honestly, vigorously, and unanimously in the present emergency, and 
carry on the war with Russia, iu accordance with the wishes of the nation.” 
—London paper, Sept. 2. _— 

Russian Tropuies or Vicrory.—An immense number of snuff- boxes, 
warranted to be made of the wood of the English man-of-war, Tiger, 
taken by the Russians, are exposed for sale in the shops at Odessa. 


_ Russtan Honours Rervsep.—The Wallachian Council of Administra- 
tion of Bucharest has ordered the confiscation of all the Russian crosses 
and decorations conferred on Wallachians during the Russian occupation. 
These crosses will be sold by auction, for the value of the gold and silver 
they contain, and are-to be melted down. The reason of this measure is, 


that these decorations confer no honour on any one, as all the Montene- 
grin brigands wear them. 





A POPULAR MOVEMENT IN DENMARK. 


: Public opinion in Denmark is beginning to manifest itself against the 
Government in a somewhat ominous manner. Those who have been 
watching the struggle going on there between the Danish Court party 
and the people will remember that, in July last, the Cabinet issued a 
Constitution octroyée, providing chiefly for the establishment of a Consul- 
tative Chamber of Notables, About the same time the Constitutional 
party, whose leaders in Parliament had suffered proscription at the hands 
of Government, formed a Constitution Society, to promote its views by 
arguments, and to enforce them by public opinion. The peculiarity of 
the case was that the vast majority of the Parliament voted a want of 
confidence in the Ministry, and the Ministry replied by dismissing the 
Parliamentary leaders, and decreeing a new Constitution. 

The Danish Parliament was to open on Saturday last. Four days be- 
fore its opening, an immense meeting of the Constitution Society was 
held in the elegant theatre called the Casino—the largest hall in Copen- 
hagen. Government had forbiden all political meetings in the open air 
but it could aot binder 3000 patriots from assembling on Tuesday week, 
to protest against its tyrannical conduct. The meeting comprised the élite 
of the moneyed world, of the journals, the bar, the universities, and the 
people. There was not much speaking, but what was said was to the 
point. The whole proceedings were characterised by unquestionable una- 





nimity and great moderation of language. They condemned the ordinance 





of the 26th July asa violation of faith with the people, and as unconstitu- 
tional ; they hinted at the dangers which might result from the Minis- 
terial policy ; and they pledged themselves to support the Parliament in 
defending the rights of the nation. The resolutions were couched in 
general terms ; but that their purport should not be mistaken, Mr. Bro- 
berg, the largest shipowner in Denmark, distinctly put it to the meeting 
whether they perfectly understood that the resolution implied the impeach- 
ment of the Ministry and the refusal of taxes. He was answered by a 
storm of applause and a unanimity of affirmative, which appeared endless, 
hats and handkerchiefs adding their confirmation. Equally great was 
the feeling displayed when Mr. Adler proposed a fund “for supporting the 

atriots dismissed from office by a tyrannical Cabinet for their votes in 
Parliament, and for the assistance of the national press against illegal and 
ruinous prosecutions.” His speech carried the mecting, as by a resistless 
stream ; and when he laid down his first subscription, 1000 Danish dollars, 
the whole meeting rose to declare that they would add their mite. A 
very large sum was subscribed in the room, and a regular national fund 
is to be organised.— London paper Sept, 9th. 





Later News From Cuina.—By the arrival of the bark Mermaid, Cap- 
tain Smith, 44 days from Hong Kong, we have received intelligence from 
Canton to July 1, twenty-four days later than previous advices. 

The China Mail gives the particulars of a number of captures made 
by Chinese pirates around the island of Hong Kong. Rumorsof immense 
pirate fleets occasionally reach the ears of foreigners. On the 10th of 
June, Commander Ringgold despatches the U. S. brig Porpoise on a 
cruise among the islands outside of Hong Kong, but she returned two 
days afterwards without having fallen in with any of the pirate junks. 
H. M. S. Spartan, however, which started on the 17th of June, in pursuit 
of a fleet which had committed great depredations on the market boats, 
proved more successful. The Spartan was piloted by one of the crew of 
a vessel just pillaged by the pirates, to a spot about thirty-five miles from 
Hong Kong, where she found and captured a junk with a crew of fifty 
men. A number of smuggling boats have recently been captured in the 
Canton river. 

The English residents of Hong Kong are organizing a company of vol- 
unteers to provide — - disturbance among the natives, growing 
out of the war with Russia. They drill regularly and are said to be an 
efficient body of men. 

The China Mail says Hong Kong is at present remarkably free from 
crime. The better class of Chinese were somewhat alarmed at first by the 
preparations going on for the defence of Hong Kong, but their fears sub- 
sided on ascertaining the cause of these warlike movements. 

The French frigate La Joanne d’4rc, bearing the flag of Admiral La- 
gurre, reached Singapore on the 12th of June, and was expected about 
the last of the month at Hong Kong. The allied fleet on the China sta- 
tion were distributed June 27th as follows :—At Hong Kong, the Spartan, 
26 guns; Hercules, 10; and ho:pital ship Minden. At Canton, sloop 
Comus,14. At Amoy, brig Bittern, 12, At Shanghae, flagship Win- 
chester, 50 ; war steamers Encounter, 14; Rattler, 11; Barracouta, 6 ; 
Styx, 6; sloop Grecian, 12; and French steamer Colbert, 6 ; and frigate 
Constantine, 36,—all under the command of Rear Admiral Sir James 
Sterling. 

The China Mail of June 22, says :—The disturbance in Pwansyn, bor- 
dering on Whampoa river, after considerable bloodshed, bas been refer- 
red to the Literati and Elders of the district for adjustment. The out- 
break originated in a dispute about a water course for supplying the 
paddy-fields. But a more serious affair has occurred at Shib-lung, a 
large market town and sugar mart some ten or fifteen miles to the east- 
ward of Whampoa, and which has been plundered by a band of several 
thousand malcontents under three leaders—Ho of Shun-teh district, and 
Yuen and Chan of Tung kwan. They defeated the troops sent against 
them, killed the highest military officer in the station, wounded the dis- 
trict magistrate, burned many houses, and pillaged the bankers’ and 
pawnbrokers’ shops. Growing bolder from success, they proceeded to 
invest the district city of Tun-kwan, near the Bogue, to the relief of which 
1,300 soldiers were dispatched from Canton on the 14th June. It is also 
said that with increasing numbers they now threaten to storm the Bogue 
forts and afterwards march uponCanton. But that of course must be mere 
bravado. 

The Hongkong Register of June 27th, five days later, says that the 
foreign community at Canton were greatly apprebensive of an attack 
upon the city by the insurgents mentioned above. Several vessels of war 
were lying abreast of the foreign factories, and would be able to protect 
the lives of the foreign community in the event of an attack, but the fac- 
tories themselves and vast amounts of property therein contained would 
be placed in imminent jeopardy.—San Francisco Herald, Sept. 1. 


A Sxremisu at SHancuaE.—“ A private letter from Shanghae, of June 
21, quoted in an English paper of the 9th inst., contains the following 
account of a skirmish between the Imperialists and a party of English 
marines :—- 

Shangbae, vune 23. 

On the afternoon of the 2ist June, a smart skirmish took place between 
a party of several hundreds of the Imperialist soldiers and fifteen Marines 
of the guard command by an officer of H. M. S. Grecian. We have 
heard that it began thus—viz., the Imperialists had attacked the city 
walls and defenders with unusual vigour. Heavy firing was kept up on 
both sides. In the ardour of the fray the Imperialists advanced fo close 
to the bounds of the Foreign Settlement as to endanger the lives of those 
within it, and to render it necessary to call out the guard. Tbe Marines 
had with them a favourite Chinese boy, whom they sent to tell the en- 
croaching party to move further off,and warn them away. This boy was 
fired upon. The Marines are said to have returned the fire, and balls 
were flying thickly about--one Marine was shot through his jacket. Next 
day the Admiral, dressed in full uniform, went to the Chinese General, 
and spoke strongly to him—made him understand that, if he did not 
mind what he was about, he would bring on hot war with England, and 
required that five of the offenders should be delivered up. He gave him 
four hours, and within that space of time five Chinese were sent in to the 
Consul accordingly. 


RumovurED ANNEXATION OF THE SaNDwicH IsLanps.—-Notwithstanding 
the contradictory rumours in regard to the treaty for the annexation of 
the Sandwich Islands to the United States, there is no reasonable doubt, 
not only that a treaty providing for annexation haa been agreed upon, 
but that it is now in this country for the sanction ofthe General Govern- 
ment. It was a matter of notoriety at the time tbat Mr. Gregg, the 
U.S. Commissioner at the Islands, was sent out with full powers to agree 
upon a treaty ; and undoubtedly the present Administration is ambitious 
to identify itself with the consummation of an act so important and popu- 
lar as would be the acquisition of these prolific islands of the Pacific. — 

Mr. Gregg, as is well known at Washington, has been indefatigable in 
prosecuting the duties of his mission. He met with obstacles at the out- 
set from the fact that he was a Catholic—an almost unpardonable of- 
fence in the estimation of the present ruler of the Islands. But this ob- 
stacle was overcome, and Mr. G. soon found his propositions received with 
marked favour by nearly all, except the Heir Apparent, and a few of his 
immediate friends and partizans. It is believed that at least four-fifths 
of the natives, and nearly as large a proportion of the foreign residents, 
are in favour of the measure. Indeed it is well understood at Washington 
that the only opponents of annexation, of any influence, are among the 
French, Germans and English, who are apprehensive that their business 
and influence would be materially injured by a union with this Govern- 
ment. 

We learn, from well-informed sources at Washington, that the terms of 
the Treaty are substantially as follows :— aah 

The Islands are to be at once admitted into the Union, not asa Ter- 
ritory, but as a State--with full State sovereign powers. In considera- 
tion of this surrender of their national sovereignty, the United States, 
besides agreeing to respect all existing charters, land titles, &c., are to 
pay some $300,000 or $400,000 annually as life annuities to such persons 
as the sovereign authorities shall designate. It is believed that the num- 
ber who will be declared eutitled to share in this annuity will not exceed 
thirty individuals, including the King, his two sons, and the members 
of the House of Nobles, all of whom are now rich, and constitute the 
great landholders of the kingdom. Their ages will average about 40 years ; 
and the sum to be paid to each will cease to be a debt upon the United 
States Government at their death. 

Beside the sovereignty of the Islands, all the Government property-— 
including buildings, claims upon foreign Governments, &c., will it is un- 
derstood, be transferred to the U. S. Government by this treaty. The 
value of these buildings alone are said to exceed $1,500,000 and the 
claims upon the French and British Governments to about $500,000 more ; 
making an aggregate of $2,000,000. 

These terms, although not extravagant, are sufficiently liberal. The 
Islands would prove important acquisitions to the United States com- 
mercially and politically. Our rapidly growing commerce in the Pacific 
require them as places of trade and shelter. Their products are exactly 
what our ships require, and in the event of a war with any commerciay 
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nation, their ossession would be invaluable. 
this acquisition be upon our side. The Islands themselves will at once 
feel the impulse of new life, and become, 
now salubrious.—A/bany Evening Journal. 





Tux Greytown Arrair.--Lieut. Jolly has been promoted for his con- 
duct in the Greytown disturbance. When Capt. Hollins anpoupoed Dis 
intention of blowing up the place, the jolly old tar, now verge med hie 
score, took Mayor Martin, and the rest of the Government, on “re 4 - 
little vessel. After the departure of the Cyane, it is reported tha we 
took formal possession of the site of the town, and eetablished martia 
law. This latter proceeding was a practical assertion of the protecto- 
rate--a pretension which had Jain dormant for two years. For this he 
has received the special mark of favour of being advanced two grades 
above his lineal rank. 

Mr. Crampton has made a representation to this Government in con- 
nection with this affair, which will form part of an important correspond- 
ence. It has given Mr. Marcy occasion for preparing a statement of the 
case, in which be will define the position which this Government has as- 
sumed, and means to maintain, in reference to the occurrence. It is sta- 
ted that the Secretary will justify the bombardment as an act of necessa- 

severity, for which the United States can be held respensible only to 


r 
that Government possessing the right of jurisdiction over San Juan—-thus | 


cutting off all claims of indemnity proceeding from any European Go- 
vernment. This decision may prove a matter of grave importance, for it 
is admitted that property to a very large amount was destroyed belong- 
ing to subjects of Eagla:d and Spain, France, Holland and Germany. 

It is difficult to perceive how the fact of a quarrel with the helpless 
Municipal Government of an obscure settlement like Greytown could jus- 
tify the agents of the United States in the destruction of this property. 
The idea of referring the claimants to the Mosquito Chief or to the gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua, seems a cruel and wanton mockery of justice. It 
is asserted that Mr. Crampton protests against the destruction of the town 
on the further ground that it was an infringement upon the territorial 
rights of Great Britain. The reassertion of this principle will give Mr. 
Marcy a great advantage, of which it cannot be doubted that he will 
make the best use in the correspondence. In the Kostza affair, every 
first class European Minister in Washington, except Mr. Crampton, Join- 
ed in the protest and remonstrance, and Mr. Marcy answered them, that 
with the exception of the Austrian Ministers he could not recognize in 
them any right of interference. No communication on this subject has 
yet been received from any other than the British Embassy. The negoti- 
ation proceeding in London under the care of Mr. Buchanan, will pro- 
ceed independently of this casual side issue, and will result, no doubt, iu 
a satisfactory arrangement. The presentation, by Mr. Crampton of the 
remonstrance alluded to, under the orders of his Government, was proba- 
bly the origin of the rumor that the whole subject of British and Ameri- 
cat pretensions in Central America was under discussion in Washington. 
— Washington corresp. N. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 





Aw Epiror CuaLLencen—Ricuts or THe Press.—A sharp personal 
correspoudence bas occurred between United States Senator Cooper, of 
this State, and Morton McMichael, Esq., editor of the orth American 
and United States Gazette, in consequence of articles published in that 
paper ; reflecting on the city subscription to the Sunbury and Erie Rail- 
road, as having been obtained by false pretences and malversation. Mr. 
Cooper addressed a note, asking Mr. McMichael if that language applied 
to him. Mr. McMichael, in reply, denied the right to question him, 
but said he was legally, morally, and personally responsible for that, as 
for everything that appeared in the American. ¢ 

Mr. Cooper sent Hon. W. Cost Johnson, of Maryland, to act as his 
friend, and as the bearer of a challenge to Mr. McMichael, who asked two 
days for consideration, At tHe termination of that time Mr. McMichael 
declined the meeting, on the ground that it was his duty as a public jour- 
nalist to animadvert upon such transactions, and he could not therefore 
be held persoually responsible.— Telegraphic report to the N. Y. Asso- 
ciated Press, Philadeiphia, Sept. 24. 


The V. Y. Tribune, in writing on the subject, advocates the opinion 
of Mr. McMichael’s friends, to whom he had referred the case, and who 
advised him that the matter being one of public concern he was entirely 
justified in his remarks, and owed no apology for them to Mr Cooper. The 
Tribune adds :-- 


This occurance illustrates one of the inconveniences of that system of 
personal jourualism which is in 'vegue in France, and which we partially 
adopt in America. A newspaper brings a charge against a public man, 
and he at once seeks the editor with a horsewhip or a challenge, because 
he regards the newspaper as the embodiment and manifestation of that 
single individual. In this process, the justice or falsehood of the charge 
is apt to be left out of view, while the accused enforces what he calls 
personal s.tiefaction from one who did or did not write the obnoxious ar- 
ticle. The Euglish newspapere avoid any such difficulty by substituting 
the collective responsibility ofthe journal for that ofsingle writers. Thus, 
@ man aggrieved may sue the journal for libel, but canagot send a cartel 
to the writer, since he does not kuow who he is. In this way the truth 
or untruth of leadiog articles and correspondence comes to have its own 
weight quite independent of the names of the authors. The journal 
gains in dignity and power, and is recognized by the public as an entity 
in itself, and not the mere mouthpiece of a single person, to whom every 
word in its columns, from the advertisements at the beginning to the mar- 
ket reports at the end, is valgarly attributed. But a newspaper which 
occupies such au impersonal position must be less servicable to the private 
ambition of those who make it, than one on the French plan, which be- 
stows immediate notoriety and political advancement on itswriters. In 
France, under every constitutional government, to ably edit a newspaper 
is a high road to power ; in England, it isa rare thing that a member of 
that calling uttuins any prominent office. The two systems of journalism 
are radically different ; that of the French will be preferred by writers 
and editors who would fain make of their labours the direct means of their 
own political elevation ; that of the English by those who earnestly love 
their profession, and would see it developed in its highest dignity and 
usefulness. Whether the exclusive application of either in American 
journals and in our state of society would be advantageous or possible, 
is a question we will not no discuss. 





Importep Lrperty.--The rush of foreigners and foreign ideas of liberty 
into this country gives rise to a history that will not coalesce with that 
of Bancroft in his coul/eur-de-rose accounts of the American devotion 
to that goddess, We have had the spectacle of church-burnings, but 
they were the episodes of a street fight, in which the party acting as iu- 
cendiary had suifered the loss of some of their friends killed brutally by 
their avtagonists. But to threaten in cold blood to burn down a house 
consecrated to religious purposes is something new, and that novelty has 
just shone out in Cincinnati. It seems that-the Presbyterians fitted up a 
building near White Plains, Twelfth Ward, Cincinnati, with a Sabbath 
School. The second Sunday after the school was opened a party of Ger- 
Mans waited upon the officers of the school and requested them to close 
it! This German request was not complied with, of course. The next 
Saturday night the school-room was entered by persons who tore up the 
school-books and broke up and threw out the furniture into the street. 
The trustees determined to open a fresh school. But, not to multiply de- 
tails, the Germans informed them that they would destroy the school 
afresh aud kill the parties! Some friends of the trustees, finding war-to- 
the-knife so declared, themselves opened the campaign, and attacked two 
houses occupied by Germans. A riot ensued. Among other things, 
three men were shot, bat not fatally wounded. But the school is to be 
opened next Sanday ; 80 should it be, come what may. 

Comment ou such a circumstance seéms impossible. The attempt of 
foreigners, j ist redeemed from bondage at bome and welcomed to Free- 
dom aud Equality, thus vo stab Liberty, seems to palsy ordinary condem- 
nation, from its very monstrosity.--Vew York Tribune, Sept. 28. 


Moxtworenci Svsreysion Bripax.—The foundation stone of the pro 
posed suspeusion bridge, below Quebec, was laid on Monday of last week 
with much ceremony. The bridge is to span the river at the brink of the 
falls. The site Chosen is one of the most maguificent in the country, com- 
manding a view of the city of Qué bec, the island of Orleaus, aud the 
poy? St. Lawrence for many miles, The platform of the bridge will be 
316 leet—the distance between the North aud South sides of the river is 
So feet Gites ion Stone towers 327 feet ; width of the carriage way 
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Tue “Crry or Guascow.”’~-Some 
were seen by a master of a British 





fragments of, the lost steamship 
On : vessel], t th ult., in lat. 41.56, 
lon. 56.05. They consisted of a chest marked pal Giagen," rem 
wreath of laurel. A plank about twelve feet long belonging to the ship, 


and having some letters on it, which at the ti 
hear the chest. ’ e time could not be read, was 


Nor will all the benefits of | 
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NIBLO’S GARDEN. 


be BENEFIT FOR THE WIDOW AND ORPHAN CHILDREN OF THE LATE 
SAMUEL NICHOLS, 
| Saturday Evening, Sept. 20th, 1854, 
T 
| kind co-operation of all the Managers ia the City, to offer an nsequalied bill, including 


| Mr. BURTON, The WONDERFUL RAVELS. Mile. YRCA M * THIAS, Mr. HENRY PLA- 
CIDE. Mr) THOMAS PLACIDE, Mr, JAMES BROWN, Mr. GEORGE JORDAN, 
| Mr. W. VINCENT WALLACE, Mr. FRAZER, Mr. APTOMAS, (The cele- 
brated Harpist), Mrs. MAEDER, Mrs, BURTON. 
j PROGRAMME: 
Turning the Tables. 
d ...-Mr. Burton. | Bumps....e--eeee-e- oe Mr. G. Jordan. 
OR ITO scar Paiky Larkins > I ar Mrs, Burton 
| Nabob for an Hour. 
Sam Hobbs............ Mr. H. Placide. | Dick Dumpy............ Mr. T. Placide. 


Musical Intermezzo. 
By Mr. and Mrs. W. V. Wallace, Mr. Praser, and Mr. Aptomas. 
Grand Divertisement. 
In which the Wonderful Ravels, Mdlle Yrea Mathias, and the entire Ballet Company will appecr. 
Forty and Fifty. 
Mr. J. Brown | Mrs. Lillywhite 


o’clock. , 
To be had at the principal Hotels, Music Stores and 


Mr. Lillywhite Mrs. Maeder. 


Doors open at 634, to commence at 734 
Tickets 50 cents to all parts of the house. 
news to \ we tei, Beata. 8 
ri \, stra Seats, $1. 
Box Office. open, for the scouring of Private Boxes and Orchestra Seats only, from 8 A.M. to 
2 P.M., and from 3 to 5 P.M. 
e ee — =— = = -—- 
Marrizp—at Grace Church, in this City, on the 26th inst., by the Rev. Dr. 
Hawkes, George Young, Esquire, of St. John, New Brunswick, to Helen Mc 
Briar, only daughter of the late George Thompson, Esq., of the same place. 





To Corresronpents.—L. M—Lockhart, the son-in-law of Walter Scott, is 
living. He was for several years, until recently, the Editor of the Quarterly 
Review. 


ic ~~ Bxchange at New York on London, 108% @ 1093. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1854. 





The expectations of last week are exchanged for acertainty. The great 
Expedition against the Crimea is known to have sailed from Varna for 
its destination, on or about the 4th inst., and we need scarcely say with 
how much anxiety future tidings of its movements will be awaited.—This 
news has reached us by the Liverpool steamer of the 16th., together with 
some few particulars respecting the armament that has thus gone forth 
against the Czar. Some of these will be found below ; but a volume 
would scarcely contain an account of the costly, gigantic, and slowly- 
matured preparations that have been made. Let us trust that the long and 
harrassing delays of the past few months may be compensated by vigor- 
ous and speedy action. The rehearsals at Varna, of the process by which 
a vast army can be rapidly thrown upon an enemy’s shore, mast have nc 
lame and impotent conclusion. Every thing points to decisive measures. 
Simply to land and occupy an entrenched position, whilst awaiting dis- 
ease, and the winter’s cold, and the chance of further negotiations—-tbis 
might suit Lord Aberdeen’s views of the necessities of the case, but would 
not satisfy the British people. 

From the Baltic there is no news of importance ; but the retura of the 
French troops to France seems to indicate that no extensive operations 
are contemplated ere the close of the season. As for the ramoured recall 
of the fleet, it may be set down as sheer nonsense and unworthy of a mo- 
ment’s consideration. On the other hand, the resignation of Sir Charles 
Napier, also reported, is not improbable. Twocauses may account for it. 
He may be disgusted with the delay in sending him out the requisite 
gun-boats and other vessels, for operations in shallow water: the Admi- 
ralty may be dissatisfied that he has effected nothing more brilliant than 
the capture of the Aland Islands. At any rate, we are glad tolearn that 
the fortifications at Bomarsund have been entirely destroyed. 

The savage and reckless spirit, in which the scheme of Russian defence 
is conceived, may yet meet with a terrible illustration. The incredible 
rumour that the government had ordered such a commercial city as Odessa 
to be burned, rather than that it should fall into possession of the Allies, 
is now confirmed to the letter. We said a few words on this subject, last 
Saturday, and have nothing to add; unless it be the hope that so mon- 
strous an edict may induce the inhabitants to call in question the paternal 
regard of their “father, the Emperor,” and to take the guardianship of 
their dwelling-places into their own custody. 





The chief item of domestic intelligence is a mournful one. The chole- 
ra is carrying off many victims in the great Metropolis, the deaths in 
three weeks being set down at more than four thousand, and increasing 
week by week. The numbers registered were 847, 1.257, and 2,050 respec- 
tively. In a population exceeding two millions and a half, this bill of 
mortality hasnot a very alarmingsound. Nevertheless, the acknowledged 
presence of so formidable a disease, in the dense crowds that throng the 
Capital, is sufficient cause for much uneasiness. 


+ 





Louis Napoleon, at the latest dates, was playing at soldiers in the en- 
campment on the coasts near Boulogne. But the game is an expensive 
one, and so another little loan, to the tune of 400 millions of francs, is 
said to be projected. For the rest, who can expect any political news 
from a country wherein even the press is gagged ?—Austria is still coquet- 
ting between Russia and the Alliés, and seems to be running some risk 
of converting them all into enemies—The Continent generally is tran- 
quil, as though awaiting the issue of the impending conflict in the Black 
Sea. 

There is however one exception, and that one is Spain, where we again 
find the American Minister, Mr. Pierre Soulé, figuring before the public, 
and again in his private capacity. Restless, but not over dexterous gen- 
tleman, it seems to be impossible for him to comprehend—still less to fill 
--the dignified position of an Ambassador. But he is pretty well known, 
pretty well seen through, pretty well stigmatised as a man absolutely 
unfit to be charged with international affairs——For the present, he stands 
forth in a new light. He essays to snuff out the Press of Madrid by an 
egotistical and ridiculous letter. It will be found in another column, to- 
gether with a brief mention of the circumstances that gave rise to it. 
There was an attempt at a Republican insurrection. Mr. Soulé was 
currently said to have aided and abetted it. The Press charged 
him therewith; the public—right or wrong, according to the truth 
of the charge—was indignant.—Mr. Soulé’s intended departure from 
the capital was announced, and not unnaturally wore the appear- 
ance of a retreat from discomfiture and threatened exposure. And 
now mark Mr. Soulé’s intemperate words. He tells an Editor in one 
paragraph that he deserves the honour ofa reply, and in another that his 
perfidious insinuations are beneath contempt. He gives the woman’s 
reason for leaving his post at a critical moment—he goes, because it is 
his pleasure to go. He scouts the idea of his being accountable to any 
one, without the least allusion to his being a hired agent in the pay of 
his adopted country. Finally, after a little touch of the sublime, he de- 
nies. as far as we can sift his antithetical language, the truth of the accusa- 
tions brought against him. At this we unfeignedly rejoice, for it would 
have been a sad spectacle for the civilized world to have seen an Ameri- 
can Minister fomenting internal troubles in a country to which he was 
accredited, although the United States would not have been greatly 
astonished to find such a person in Pierre Soulé. 


The Colonial news of the week.is rather more varied than usual, irre- 





. Spective of innumerable articles on the principles, progress, and prospects 


he Committee of Arrangements beg to announce that they are enabled, in consequence ofthe | 





; of Lord Elgin’s lately organized Cabinet. Beyond however giving an 
, extract or two elsewhere from local journals, we are not inclined to touch 
, upon that most discursive topic. Other matter invites allusion ; for 
whatever be the good or the evil repute of the Coalition Ministry, at 
least it can fulfil at the outset the object for which its friends say that 
| it was designed. It practically and satisfactorily replies to the question 
-~how is the Queen’s Government to be carried on? 

Not a moment was lost in stamping the Reciprocity Treaty with Par- 
liamentary approval. Immediately after the Address, echoing and in 
reply to the Royal speech, had been carried by great majorities, an Act 
for giving effect to the Treaty was rapidly passed through the necessary 
formalities, and received on Saturday last the Governor General’s assent. 
Important as this Act is in its bearing, we do not deem it requisite to re 
print it in these columns, Let it suffice to say that it declares those ar- 
ticles enumerated in the well-known echedule to be exempt from duty, if 
imported from the U. S., so soon as the Governor of the Province pro- 
claims that the Treaty is in operation ; that the proviso as to suspension 
of the Treaty itself is met by a corresponding proviso ; that the Governor 
in Council has general authority to perfect all needful arrangments ; and 
that the old Act is repealed, under which there was a liited free inter- 
change between the Republic and the Province.—And so the deed is done, 
inasmuch as Canada is concerned; nor was there wanting a somewhat 
ill-timed attempt to reap the benefit of it without delay. Lord Claren- 
don, having stupidly given away the Fisheries, at the mere asking of the 
American Secretary of State, Lord Elgin or his advisers thought that the 
American Government would with similar generosity anticipate the com- 
plete Colonio! Legislation required by the Treaty, and permit Canadian 
produce to cross the border, at once and untaxed. Accordingly, so soon 
as the Bill in question was signed by the Governor General, the telegraph 
was set to work to propose Reciprocity forthwith. The mortifying, buat 
very natural answer was a refusal. How could any other have been 
expected? The President of the U. S. could not have granted such a 
boon, without the sanction of Congress, if he had cared to do so; and we 
much doubt whether he would have done so, if he could. Why should 
he? The coveted Fisheries were already within the grasp of bis country- 
men ; will the latter exhibit any remarkable hurry to expose their farm- 
ing interests to a severe competition? We trow not. Lord Clarendon’s 
absurd and gratuitious anticipation of the due course of events will draw 
forth no such unstatesmanlike conduct on the part of the authorities at 
Washington. Mr. Attorney General Drummond, who, we observe, is on 
an errand from Quebec to that city, might have spared himself the 
journey. 

But this is a trife. Lord Elgin asked without reason, and must make 
the best of acurt answer. His annoyance is not a grave affair. It is 
otherwise with the indignation excited in Nova Scotia, by the rash step 
taken by our Foreign Secretary. When the news of this precious bit of 

liberality at the expense of justice reached us, a fortnight ago, we la- 
mented and protested egainst it in our issue of the 16thinst. We termed 
it disrespectful to the Colonists. Can we wonder then at the energetic 
language of the Halifax British North American of the 20th? That 
journal in a brief but pungent article denounces the inconsistency of 
Great Britain, which “at one moment stretches over us the arm of her 
protection,” and “ intimates that nothing prejudicial to our Fisheries 
should be done without the consent of our Legislatures,” whilst now, at 
this important season, she throws them open without the ceremony of 
“by your leave!’ Well may Nova Scotia be irritated. Her fish and her 
coal must still pay enormous tribute at the American Custom Houses, 
fleets of enterprising foreigners in the mean time being let loose upon her 
well-stocked preserves. The disloyal tendencies developed by the paper 
in question may indeed excite our regret, but they can scarcely surprise 
us. We trust that the result may not be such a flame of resentment, as 
to jeopardise the safety of the Treaty itself. It should be remembered 
that the benefits will not always be on one side alone ; and that perhaps 
the wisest course would be to insist upon an immediate call of the Legis- 
latures in both the Lower Provinces, in order that the advantage may 
speedily be rendered mutual. Lord Clarendon—-save for a moment—hag 
not made the Treaty either better or worse. 

An extract elsewhere, from a New Brunswick paper, shows that the 
abolition of Imperial Custom Houses in the Colonies, is a measure to be 
acted upon immediately. A Downing-street circular intimates that the 
West India Islands, equally with the Colonies on this Continent, are at ne 
distant period to witness this withdrawal of home functionaries. It may 
be presumed that if Downing-street can’ pitch upon a time and mode of 
rendering this change unpalatable, its luck or fatuity will cause their 
adoption. 

At a period when the scandalous revelations connected with the mess- 
room discipline of H. M.’s Forty-sixth Regiment, and the still more scan- 
dalous attempt of the Horse Guards to wink at them, might have been 
expected to throw a blot over the fair fame of the army at large—at this 
period, we say, it is particularly gratifying to note the expression of 
good-will on the part of the inhabitants of Montreal, towards the gar- 
rison that is now about quitting the Colony. Public testimonials of 
this harmony and this esteem have not been wanting, and would, we be- 
lieve, have been even more marked, but for the ordering and counter- 
manding, and postponing, and chopping and changing, that seem to be 
inseparable from official acts. One might suppose that her Majesty’s troops 
in this Westera world were quartered in an enemy’s country, such is the 
difficulty of ascertaining their movements with any approach to precision. 
One of our Quebec contemporaries, we observe, is inclined to give up this 
branch of reporting in despair. We can only.say that the Reserve Buat- 
talion of the Seventy-first really sailed from Quebec on Saturday last for 
a home port, in the steamer Cleopatra ; and thet the dips, of the new 
Cunard line, after coming hither from Boston, goes to Halifax, to carry the 
Seventy second to Liverpool. Smooth seas, and prosperous breezes to 
both these gallant regiments! 

Lord Elgin is ona tour through Canada West ; one special ebject in his 
journey being to attend the opening of the Great Agricultural Meeting of 
the Upper Province, at London. We have so high an opinion of his Lord- 
ship’s tact, ability, and popular manners—apart from politics—-that we 
are always glad to hear of his coming personally before the public. 











Let Mr. Marcy be comforted, and let the Washington Union redouble 
its assurance! There is at length something more than a batch of parti- 
san newspaper articlea, to prove that the burning of Grey Town is ap- 
proved by the American people. There is no denying it. Swampscott 
has pronounced in its favour. With the usual formalities of a public 
meeting, and @ Chairman, and a string of Resolutions, Swampscott has 
opened its oracular mouth ;--has declared to the world at large that jus- 
tice is satisfied by the destruction of a nest of robbers, not of course for- 
getting the habitual phrases about the honour of the American flag. 
Swampscott, too, with a proper sense of its own dignity, does not conde- 
scend to any explanation of the squeezing process attempted on the 
* pirates and robbers” at the instance of the Nicaragua Transit Company, 
nor does it allude in any way to Mr. Borland’s interference on behalf of 
a man accused of murder, and the treatment he thereby drew upon him- 
self. Swampscott could not lower itself to argument. 

The fact thus noticed was telegraphed from Boston to New York, on 
Saturday last, and was immediately repeated far and near. That its 
influence was felt on the Stock Exchange can scarcely be doubted. We 
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ourselves read it with wonderment; there is something so majestically 
sonorous in the name as you roll it slowly over the tongue, dwelling duly 
on each syllable—Swamp-scott. By the way, we have lived hereabouts suf- 
ficiently long to know what Buncombe is ; can any one inform us, what is 
Swampscott ! 

Our city brethren do not often quote each other, unless it be for the 
amiable purpose of picking a hole in one another’s lucubrations. When | 
therefore an editorial or a bit of correspondence is generally passed round | 
amongst them, what is' quoted carries a certain weight.—Now, in refer - 
ence to this Grey Town affair, the Washington correspondent of the 
NV. Y. Courier & Enquirer stands in the position alluded to. We therefore | 
eopy what he says, partly that we may set him right. 

Turn, if you please to the extract. You will find three errors in the | 
opening paragraph. Lieut. Jolly did not take formal possession of 
the site ; nor did Commander Hancock, of H. M. brig Espiegle. They 
interfered “ for the protection of life and property,” and in order to facili- 
tate the re-establishment of the government, The temporary establish- 
ment of martial law, as the only feasible substitute for anarchy, is not a 
practical assertion of the protectorate. Lieut. Jolly was not advanced 
two grades in rank. He was a Lieutenant, and is now made a Comman- 
der—one step, and not an unnatural one. He had held his Lieutenant’s 
commission for twelve years ; and ifhe be indeed “a jolly old tar, now 
verging on four-score,” as the Washington letter-writer familiarly terms 
him, there was so much the more reason for the present Admiralty reward- 
ing his spirit and discretion at Grcy Town, seeing that he must have been 
shelved as a Midshipman for the better part of half-a-century! For the 
rest, there may or may not be truth in these allegations that concern the 
diplomatic notice of this matter. When they assume definite form, it will 
be an appropriate time to notice them. 

The civil suit against Capt. Hollins, of the Cyane, has been removed 
from the Superior Court of the State, to the U. S. Circuit Court, at the in- 
stance of the U. S. Government. 


Washington rumours still speak of the annexation of the Sandwich 
Islands to the U S., as on the verge of completion ; and the very terms 
agreed upon have even been published by an Albany paper, as will be 
seen elsewhere. Notwithstanding former protests of the French and 
British governments against this consummation, we cannot bring our- 
selves to look upon it with any regret. It is far better for the peace of 
the world, that a station geographically and commercially important 
should be in the hands of a leading power, than that it should be the 
focus for foreign intrigue, and the /ocale whereon small diplomatists may 
strive to fuss themselves into importance. Gentlemen of our own country, 
who are nervously alive to any disturbance of the existing balance of 
power, and who look with dismay at an ounce of extra territory thrown 
into this or that scale, really give themselves very unnecessary pain. It 
may be doubted whether these distant possessions, if acquired, will not 
prove hereafter the sources of trouble, in place of being elements of 
strength. 


The obsequies of the late lamented Bishop Wainwright, attracted an 
immense throng of the Clergy and the public, on Saturday last, at Trinity 
Church. Indeed, had we room to spare, we could and should enumerate a 
variety of honours paid to the memory of the deceased Prelate. His en- 
graved portrait, from Hicks’s picture, attracts many passers-by to the 
print-shop windows. 

We regret to notice the death of the Hon. Robert Gore, British Chargé 
a’ Affaires at Monte Video. He died there, of apoplexy, on the 30th of 
July. The deceased gentleman was a Post-Captain in the Royal Navy. He 
was appointed Chargé and Consul-General in the Uruguay in 1846, and 
removed to Buenos Ayres in 1851. 











No weekly paper ought to dabble in Mexican news. We don’t believe 
that any one here in New York knows positively at this moment whether 
the noted Count Raousset Boulbon is alive or dead—where General Al- 
varez is, and what he is doing—whether Santa Anna is firmly seated in 
power-—and whether Vera Cruz bas really “ pronounced.” To tell the 
truth, we doubt whether any one—with the exception of a few interested 
persons—is extremely curious to be enlightened. 





Crickxet.—The return match between the St. George’s and the New York 
Clubs was played at Hoboken, on Wednesday and Thursday. The latter came 
off victorious, with three wickets to go down, at the close of the second day. 
The St. George's men, in their first innings, had scored 92, against their op- 
ponents’ 82. We have not room for the score or any comments. 
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EUROPEAN NEWS BY THE “ALPS” AND “ AMERICA.” 


Tue Expepition To THE Crtmea.—The Constitutionnel publishes a let- 
ter from Varna, of the 7th ult., which gives further details relative to the 
expedition, which are not without interest. The Constitutionnel says: 

“ The first convoy of transport vessels will sail on the 2d September, 
being composed of 30,000 French, from 20,000 to 25,000 English, and 
from 8,000 to 10,000 Turks. The three squadrons will be able to land 
15,000 men, so that the whole number will be about 80,000 men. A se- 
cond convoy will afterwards follow. The coalesced armies are provided 
with an immense matérie/, and the field artillery in particular will have 
a terrible superiority. The Eoglish embark with all their cavalry. Ours 
is too numerous to form part of the first convoy. It is to assemble at 
Bourgas, and will be conveyed in two trips. 

“Fourteen ships of the-line will form the fighting body of our naval force, 
being more than sufficient to beat the fourteen Russian ships at Sebasto- 

ol, should they dare to meet us. Three thousand pieces of cannon can, 

n the three hours required for disembarking the troops, throw 300,000 
balls and shells on the shore. An immediate battle is looked for. The 
dash of the French, the imperturbable courage of the English, and the 
emulatioa of the Turkish division, insure our success. The siege of Se- 
bastopol will then be only child’s play. As at Toulon, in 1793, the fate 
of the Russian fleet will depend on the capture of a work of no great 
strength. All the matériel for a siege ison board—fascines, gabions, and 
earth bags ; aud never in any war was the body of engineers and sappers 
and miners more numerous or better instructed. How is it possible to 
doubt of the success of an enterprise entered on with such means? Sup- 
, next, the army of Omer Pacha to be at Perecop, and say what the 
Jrimea becomes? We are entirely free from cholera. Nota single case 
entered the hospital during the night.” 

In a letter of the 30th ult., also in the Constitutionnel, we read, the 
allied troops, destined to form part of the expedition, began yesterday to 
quit Varna for Baltschik, where they are to embark the day after to- 
morrow. That operation will be effected in a single day, owing to the 


' arrangements made. As to the landing, it will be still more rapid, as 


the Admirals undertake to put 7,000.men per hour on shore, inclusive of 
the siege artillery, of which eighty pieces, fully equipped, can be landed 
at the same time by means of boats built at the arsenal, under the direc- 
tion of French engineers, and not English, as some journals have asserted. 
The troops are in an excellent state of health, and in high spirits. They 
have a full supply of tools and implements, are provided with everythin 
necessary for encamping, and carry with them forty days’ provisions. tt 
is this rope of provisions which has caused the greatest difficulties, 
ee arly after the fire at Varna. It was the loss sustained there which 
ed to the late delays. No French or English vessels are here at present, 
all having taken their departure, to place themselves under the orders of 
the gencrals ; the last sailed this morning, with two English regiments 
” some days eg ssn ; 
ndependently of the Turkish division, which forms part of the expedi- 
tion, Marsha! de St. Arnaud has been informed that te can still ather 
dispose of 20,000 men, now ready to embark for any place he may please 
to name. This number may be still further increased by a part of Omer 
Pacha’s army, now that it is known that the Austrians have commenced 
entering Wallachia. Fresh reinforcements are also to arrive from France 
so that the allies are sure to have sufficient forces, , 


ble appearance of that leader's forzes at Perecop. It is certain that the 
conveyaace of this army to the isthmus of Perecop would not present 
more difficulty than that of the combined army, once that the first land- 
ing was effected ; and in that case the Russian troops at present in the 
Crimea could not receive any further reinforcements. 

The Moniteur says : “ It was necessary either to postpone the campaign 
in the Crimea to another year, or to precipitate it. The latter course 
agreed best with the feelings of political mea, who wished to see the war 
gain a denowement devoid of alt ambiguity as to the future. It agreed 
also with the ardour of the chiefs of the combined armies, and with the 
impatience of the soldiers. It cannot be concealed that the enterprise is 
one of the boldest recorded ia history, since we attack with equal, per- 
haps with inferior numbers, an enemy entrenched behind walls and for- 
tresses. But it is by undertaking such exploits that armies maintain and 
increase their renown ; and, besides, may not a military miracle be ex- 
pected, if the é/ite of three armies, rivals in ardour and bravery, and of 
the combined fleet, in which the spirit of ancient wars reappears and in- 
cites to a rivalry of audacity and heroism?” 
nee the lst September the Rursians completely evacuated Galatz and 

rail, 

The navigation of the Danube is free. 

General Krusenstern has ordered the inhabitants of Odessa to reduce 
the city to ashes if the allies should attempt to take it, and then retire to 
Tiraspol. The proclamation concludes “ woe to those who remain be- 
hind, or attempt to extinguish the fire.” 

On the 6th inst., Count Coronini, at the head of 4,000 Austrians, entered 
Bucharest, and was formally received by Omar Pacha, with a Turkish di- 
vision and a detachment of Wallachian militia. The correspondence of 
the London Daily ews reports that disagreements have already occur- 
red between Omar Pacha and the Austrian commanders. 

What follows is the telegraphic report from Halifax : 

On the 3d the greater part of the British squadron, with the English 
troops on board, left Varna, and on the 5th, the French General, St. Ar- 
naud, and the Turks, left to join the British at Fidonisi or Serpent’s Isl- 
and, off the mouth of the Danube, hy sary to Eupatoria in the Crimea. 

The debarkation will take place at Point Baba, near the mouth of the 
River Katchka, where there is fifteen fathoms of water. Once landed, the 
allies will entrench themselves. The Russian army must next be beaten 
in the field, or the allies will occupy the heights above the city. From 
the sea, Fort Constantine, mounting 110 guns, will be the principal ob- 
ject of attack. A position has been discovered whence the Russian fleet 
can be enfiladed, and either set on fire in the harbour, or be compelled to 
come out and fight. Not much is known of the Russian preparations. 

Prince Menschikoff personally coaducts the defence of Sebastopol. He 
attaches great importance to the fortifications of Oczakoff and Kherson, 
and some thousand men are occupied in strengthening those places. Con- 
tinual reinforcements arrive at Odessa and pass on ; 60,000 men are said 
to be in camp, besides a {ull garrison in the city. A number of ships are 
being converted into fire ships. 

A new levy of ten men in a thousand has been ordered throughout the 
Western portion of the Empire. ~~ 


Spain—Mr. Sovte.—The London Morning Post of the 11th says :— 
“Tn Spain things wear a rather brighter complexion. The new govern- 
ment seems disposed to place limits to the march of revolution, and 
whilst endeavouring to establish liberty, to check the advance of licen- 
tiousness. An attempt on a very small scale was indeed made on the 
28th of August to get up new disturbances, but it was promptly and ef- 
fectually put down. Two of the Madrid newspapers, the .Vacion and 
the Diario Espanol, have ventured to charge the United States Minis- 
ter at the Court of Spain, Mr. Soulé, of the Lone Star, with having 
fomented these disturbances. This is, however, very improbable, be- 
cause so old and enlightened a diplomatist as M. Soulé cannot fail to 
have read history, and to have found it there recorded that in January 
1716, the British government arrested the Swedish Minister at London, 
Count Gylienberg, and seized his papers, because it believed the Count 
to be implicated in treasonable proceedings against the crown of Eng- 
land. There is, therefore, a point, at which diplomatic immunities 
cease, and it does not seem consistent with the acuteness of his adopted 
country, that Mr. Soulé should have risked his privileges in the hopeless 
object, no doubt falsely ascribed to him, of establishing republicanism 
in Spain. He has, however, quitted the country for the present, per- 
haps from a feeling of delicacy, and is to take up his temporary re- 
sidence on the French territory, where, we presume, his passport will 
operate as a ticket of leave. 

Mr. Soule has written the following letter tothe Diario Espajiol, in 
reply to the charges of the Madrid Press. 


Madrid, Sunday, Aug. 13, 1854. 
Sir : The tone and character of the article referring to me, published 
in your columns of this day, indicate too clearly the influence which in- 
spired it, not to deserve from me the honour of a reply. I absent myself 
from Madrid because such is my pleasure, being accountable to no one 
for my act or conduct. The fear of being insulted or manaced by persons 
to which my presence might be disagreeable, would never cause me to 
abandon my post. I fear neither the sneer of impertinent fellows, nor the 
dagger of hired assassins. Above all, Sir, I do not fear the people The 
people respect what is entitled to respect. They only stigmatize, the 
wretches who flatter and deceive them. The people fight, but are not as- 
sassins. With regard to the perfidious insinuations with which your ar- 
ticle abounds, they are beneath my contempt. I leave you the merit of 
the varnish with which you have glossed them over, and to those who dic- 

tated them, the infamy of their invention. Iam, Sir, your servant. 

PIERRE SOULE. 





Navy. 


More AnGuments.—Another very respectable and servicesile squadron is 
nearly ready for sea at Portsmouth. The majority are actually equipped, and 
the others are rapidly progressing. The following is the list of the ships re- 
ferred to, exclusive of a number of despatch vessels, stationary ships, and ten- 
ders:— Powerful, 84, sailing; Colossus, 80, screw; Curacoa, 30, screw; Har- 


Swallow, 8, screw; Ariel, 8, screw; Salamander, 6, pee Dasher, 4, paddle; 
Sealark, 7, sailing-brig; Rolla, 6, sailing-brig. To the above may be added the 
Wrangler and Beagle, of the same class as the Arrow. 


Obituary. 


Samvet Currngy.—Just as this clever young jockey (Alfred Day) has thus 
early taken his rank among the first jockeys of the day, poor Sam Chifney dis- 
appears from the racing scene, in which his “ rush’’ had passed into a proverb. 
It is about ten years since he hung up his whip and saddle, and hence many 
modern turfites passed by the spare weather-beaten old man—whose 5 feet 7 
inches stature, black surtout, and large broad-brimmed hat, gave no indications 
whatever of his profession—as he took his favourite stroll near Regent-circus, 
without even knowing who he was. His riding career extended over nearly 
half a century. during which he won two Derbies, five Oaks, two Ascot Cups, 
&c., and ran second for four St. Legers. Although he was always considered 
his great rival in jockeyship, his luck and the number of his mounts were far 
below James Robinson’s. Ta early life he was a favourite jockey of George IV., 
and rode a great deal for the Duke of Rutland, the Duke of Cleveland, Mr. 
Thoruhbill, and several of the first owners of his day. He died at Brighton, on 
the 28th ult., in no very affluent circumstances, and in his sixty-ninth year.— 


London paper, Sept. 2. 
Music. 


Tue Grist AND Manto Troupe IN Purirant.—Since the advent among us 
of the great artist-pair above named, we have never taken up our pen to have 
“ our say” about them, with so much gratification as we feel to-day. We have 
heretofore from a sense of duty to our readers, been compelled to mix up many 
harsh things among the pleasant portions of our critiques. As these hard por 
tions diminish in quantity, the duty of writing comments becomes more of a 
pleasure. Fault-finding, some may say, is easy: perhaps so, but it certainly 
is not pleasant, unless it be to a born grumbler, which we trust we are not. 

Grisi and Mario in “ Puritani” achieved a triumph, which they might just 
as well have achieved at first, had they commenced with that Opera, or had 
they, rather, gone to work at the beginning with the same energetic, con amore 
style, to which the strictures of the press, public opinion and (we will say it in 
a whisper) the fear of a decided fiasco have now apparently forced them. Vo- 
cally considered, that is strictly as an exhibition of vocalisation, this Opera 
has not added anything to Madame Grisi’s reputation, though it has certainly 
not detracted one iota from it. Mario, on the other hand, in this, achieved his 
first real triumph here. Looking upon Grisi’s Elvira, musically and dramati- 
cally as a whole, we are bound to express our warmest admiration. With the 
ease and facility of a thorough artist, sbe at once threw aside all the grandeur, 
| power, and passion of the Druid Priestess, and stood before us, many years 
younger, her spirit, style, appearance and all transformed, the veritable “ ver- 











It is perbaps to this disposibility of Omer Pacha’s corps (says the Con- | gin vezzosa.”’ This of her acting and appearance. To speak of her musical 


stitutionnel) that our correspondent alludes when he speaks of the possi- 


| rendering of the Polacca (which the quotation just used brings to our mind) 


rier, 16, screw; Hornet, 16, screw; Falcon, 16, screw; Malacca, 14, screw; |. 





We must say that the son wergin vezzosa was not as good or effective as that of 
some who have preceded her (and here, uncalled for, Bosio’s memory comes 
upon us) in the same ré/e. Grisi’s voice seemed to /abour for youthful fresh- 
ness, now rather unattainable, and an unpleasant reediness in her shakes was 
the frequent result. The mad scene was grandly acted, but Qui /a voce inef- 
fectively sung ; the subsequent Vien, diletto however, was one of the most 
brilliant efforts, in every way, we have yet listened to. And here Madame 
Grisi, by a judicious use of her mezza voce (not too much of it as heretofore) 
established a contrast with her full voice, and brought out effects which might 
well stamp her as the first of living Prime Donne. Our readers will remem- 
ber that we have found fault with the too constant use of her half voice, but 
here we must praise its use in the delicious admixture she created. The greater 
portion of the scena she sang with round full voice, closing brilliantly with a 
trillo on high G and then taking the C above. This effort produced the first 
true and hearty applause of the night, in which there was no mincing. 

Signor Mario in the early parts of the Opera was cold and apathetic, sang 
with seeming indifference, and somewhat flat. This was especially observable 
in the A te,o cara; this faulty intonation in that aria, was however, the only 
exception we could take to his performance. The management of his voice 
throughout the grand points was most artistically beautiful, and his frequent 
transitions from chest to head were admirably done, and made no small sensa- 
tion. His Romanzain the last act, A wna fonte, was delightful; he revels in those 
strongly marked contrasts from high to low, and they tell well upon the audience. 
—With regard to Signor Mario, we have now come to the conclusion that he 
is eminently a Romanza singer. He does not grasp the entirety of a grand 
character, and carry it evenly through from first to last ; we even suspect that 
he is physically unable to sustain such a character equally through the whole 
evening, but he expends his energies and powers on one or two morceaux, which 
thas becomes his chevauz de bataille for the particular Opera. This to us ac- 
counts in a great measure for his wondrous European popularity, for there the 
fashionable loungers will chat and amuse themselves through a great portion 
of the Opera, and only listen with silent attention to particular passages and 
parts,—in these Mario is sure of himself, and them. Having had occasion in 
this, as well as some previous articles, to find frequent fault with his coldness, 
we must in justice say, that in the Duo Ne/ mirarti, he gave vent to a gush of 
tenderness which none of his previous efforts had led us to expect. Then 
again, almost at the close, in the Credeast misera, he displayed his full pow- 
ers, seemingly reserved for that moment, with better guality and quantity of 
voice than he ever exhibited before. New York audiences have their peculia- 
rities ; and if this artist-pair had originally understood these, some mortifica- 
tions might easily have been spared them and their management. We want 
pith, bone, roundness, marrow, and power in our vocalists first : delicate nu- 
ances and artistic niceties are never appreciated here, until after the above pri- 
mary requisites have been made apparent. Hence Signor Mario, as he begins 
more and more to show what power and quality he possesses, meets daily with 
more decided success. 

Susini, the Basso, is now beginning to assume his proper position ; he is no 
longer placed above or below his level. Whilst we express ourselves satistie d 
with him, we yet feel the lack of Marini’s breadth and grandear of style, and 
his majesty of bearing. The mental comparison which involuntarily occurs is 
not a favourable one to the present Sir George.—Signor Cuturi, who made his 
debut on Monday, was hoarse and apparently much frightened on that night. 
He pleased us much better on Wednesday, and may be set down as a satisfac- 
tory, though not an astonishing or very great artist.—The great Duo of Suoni 
la Tromba was very badly given on Monday, worse than we ever heard it. On 
the second evening however it was good, better than usual, and second only in 
its rendering to that of Badiali and Marini. 

Castle Garden, on both evenings, was well filled by critical and fashionable 
audiences. The great news of the week is the projected opening of the new 
Opera House in Fourteenth street. This event is to take place on Monday 
evening, under the attractive auspices of Grist and Mario. 


Orama. 


In the way of novelty, Mr, Burton has had it all to himself during the past 
week. Somehow there seems to be a lackof managerial energy. Mr. Wallack 
certainly does not go a-head with anything like vigour. The most satisfactory 
thing he has done this season, is reducing the prices of admission to the stand- 
ard of last. Prosperity should not have suggested the increase. Inthe face of 
a new, and—with a certain class—powerful competition, it was singularly im- 
politic. It is remedied however, and there need be no more grumbling 
about it. 

With six theatres open, one might imagine there woul d be no lack of mate- 
rial for a discreet critic like myself. But somehow these six theatres are all 
fitted up like organs ; there’s the Metropolitan Theatre grinding away at the 
Julia Dean stop ; there’s the Broadway giving us the old familiar strains of that 
immense strainer, Mr. Edwin Forest; there’s Mr. Wallack playing his eternal 
Rattle, and defying the oldest inhabitant to say he don’t do it well! 

Mr. Burton is the only one of our managers who seems to have some con- 
sciousness of the present about him. He is not grinding at any tune in parti- 
cular—we have had a little Tooting, and that’s all.. For the rest, Mr. Burton 
has been original, and moderately brilliant. 

First, there has been a lively farce called ‘‘ The Fillibuster,” in which a Mr. 
John Jacobs of New York (Burton) is horribly exorcised. John 1s mistaken 
for a fillibuster by the Cuban authorities, and to escape their vigilance assumes 
a variety of disguises, petticoats (of course) included. Burton sustains the 
piece. There is ample scope for his broad humour, and that is not to be re- 
sisted. 

On Monday evening, a new Comedy, called “« Now-a-days” was produced. 
It is in three acts, and seems to have been written to measure. The plot is 
simple. A Southern heiress, on a visit to the North, falls in with a scoundrel 
of an adventurer, who proposes to, but is rejected by her. He then commences 
some devilish machinations to defame her character, so that to stop the mouth 
of scandal she may be compelled to marry him. His plot is frustrated by the 
happy intercession of an old Southern suitor who follows the heiress to 
New York—a kind of guardian angel with bowie and revolver, and, (shall I 
say it?) a human weakness for brandy smashes.—There is nothing startling in 
the idea of the play, and nothing, I fancy, particularly original. But there is 
talent (of a mild kind) in the dialogue. Some of the local hits tell well : and 
when that is the case, I always make liberal allowance for other deliciencies. 
This locality requires so much hitting! Mr. Burton as a Literary Pretender— 
the editor of the Thwnderblast of Universal Freedom—has an excellent part. 
The brotherhood of Sanctum will scarcely appreciate all the points of this cha- 
racter—they are much too sharp. It should be remembered however that 
Scrub is only a Literary Pretender. Now noman who has a proper respect for 
his mamma will for a moment suppose that he is @ Pretender. The sarcasm 
will relate to some one else, in his estimation; and the difficulty be overcome. 

There is vulgarity in this piece, and some allusions for which the author . 
ought to be pumped on. Strange! that every new man who writes for this the- 
atre seems to look on grossness as a necessity! Iam sorry I have to make 
these remarks for I feel kindly towards this new play—perhaps because it is 
new—and I feel warmly towards Mr. Burton because I think he has the incli- 
nation to promote an American drama. But I can’t stand brutishuess. If I 
had lived in the days of Nero I would certainly have pulled the nose of Petro- 
nius—even if I had cut my fingers with its axe-like edge. 

The Ravels at Niblo’s are playing @ new pantomime called “ Asphodel, or 
the Magic Pen.” It is funny, and has plenty of tricks that will—and plenty 
of tricks that won’t—work. The scenery is pretty—particularly a large red 
pickling cabbage in the first act, which unfolds its poetic leaves and discovers 
the home where Cupid is enthroned,—or rather perched. There is not much 
dialogue in “ Asphodel.” One artist talks for all; but then, he talks very 
loud. He also wears shiny top-boots. ALVA. 

To-night, at Nibto’s Theatre, a most attractive performance is to take place, 
for the benefit of the widow and orphan children of the late Mr. Samuel Nicholls, 
whose recent melancholy death has left them in embarrassed circumstances. 
The deceased EdNor was an acute theatrical critic, and a great upholder of the 
Drama. We trust that the public will throng to Niblo’s, to pay this kindly tri- 
bute to his memory. The artists who have volunteered for the occasion de- 
serve a large amount of praise. They have no cause to love the critics, as @ 
body. So much the greater is their credit. 











New Books. 


Poems ap Battaps. By Gerald Massey. New York. 1854. J.C. 
Derby.—Once or twice at least, we have given our readers a touch of the 
quality of this youthful English poet, as we have found his compositions 
afloat on the wide sea of periodical literature. Here he is in a volume, 
full of imperfections, but,full of beauties—strong, though rugged—tender, 
though not generally graceful. The author’s Red Republicanism, too, is 
offensive to us; but we pardon it; because, though often garbed in the 
common phraseology of the demagogues of the day, you may clearly 
perceive beneath it a loving and generous nature. Poverty—for he was 
born in a rofid-side hovel, only six-and-twenty years ago—has not embit- 
tered him, though it has taught him to feel acutely. Moreover, as he 
says ina recent Preface to a new edition of his poems published in Lon- 
don, his verses written in early youth do not express his actual thoughts. 
—But it is as a poet, and not as a politician, that we would commend 
this new-comer ; and we believe that there is no surer way of prepossess- 
ing the reader in his favour, than giving a somewhat lengthened extract 
from that Preface just mentioned. He says: 


Above all, Poverty is a cold place to write Poetry in, It is not attrac- 
tive to poetical influences. The Muses do not like entertainment which 
is not fit for man or beast. Nor do the best fruits of Poetry ripen in the 
rain and shade and wind alone: they want sunshine, warmth, and the 
open sky. And should the heart of a poor man break into song, it is 
likely that his poverty may turn into hailstones that which might have 
fallen on the world in fructifying rain. A poor man, fighting bis battle 
of life, has little time for the rapture of repose which Poetry demands. 
He cannot take Poetry, like a Bride, to his heart and home, and devote 
a life to her service. He can only keep some innermost chamber of his 
heart sacred for her, from whence be gets occasional glimpses of her won- 
drous beauty, when he can steal away from the outward strife, like some 
child who has found a treasure, and steals aside to look on it in secret 
and alone, lest rude and importunate companions should snatch it from 
the possessor’s hands. Considering all things, it may appear madness for 
a poor man to attempt Poetry in the face of the barriers that surround 
him. So many hearts have been broken, so many lives have been wasted, 
so many lions are in the way of the Gate Beautiful, and so many wrecks 


lie by the path! And so it is—a diseased madness, or a divine one. If 


the disease,*then there is no help for a man: if the divine, then there is 
no hinderance for him, + 

Who would not pity the poor versifier at the outset of his career? But 
who would not also rejoice with him in the end, when the world crowns 
him a Poet with pawans of acclaim? And, in spite of all things, there 
will be Poetry in the midst of poverty. Even as there is scarcely a space 
in the world so barren but some plot of natural richness will be running 
all to flowers—some type of loveliness will be starting up from Earth’s 
inner Sea of Beauty, even in waste and wilderness, on rock and ruin, in 
Alpine snows and sandy solitudes—so is it with Poetry, the flower of Hu- 
manity. It will continually be springing, in its own natural way, in the 
most bleak and barren bye-ways of the world, as well as in the richest and 
most cultivated pastures. The winds of heaven, or the birds of God, will 
drop the seed, and the flower will follow, even though sown amid the 
bushes and brambles of the obscurest hamlet, or in the crevices of the city 
pavement. Not that the wilderness, or the rock, or the snows, are the 
fittest places to rear flowers of most exquisite fragrance and beauty ; 
neither are Poverty and Penury, with their hell of torture, and daily 
wrestle with grim Death, the fittest soil to growand perfect the flower of 
Poetry. The greatest original Genius can only develop itself accordiaug 
to the circumstances which environ it. It needs food to nourish it, and 
time and opportunity to unfold it. If it lack these, it must remain 
dwarfed and stunted, and perhaps wither and die. 

Besides, it is not while the fight is raging, and the struggle is sore, that 
the Poet can sing. He must first do battle and overcome, climb from the 
stir and strife, and be able to wateh from his mountain where he dwells 
apart. The fullest and rarest streams of Poetry only flow through a mind 
at peace. The mirror of the Poet’s soul must be calm and clear: else it 
will give forth distorted reflections and false imaginings. 

Had I known, when [ began to write verses, what I know now, I think 
I should have been intimidated, and not have begunatall. So'many and 
so glorious are the luminaries already up and shining, that one would 
pause before hoisting a rushlight. But I was ignorant of these things. 
And as I have begun, and conquered some preliminary difficulties,--a< I 
have been sweated down to the proper jockey-weight at which I can ride 
Pegasus with little danger of spraining his wings,--and as a purpose has 
gradually and unconsciously grown upon me, I dare say I shall go on, 
making the best of my limited materials, with the view of writing some 
songs that may become dear to the hearts of the people, cheering them in 
their sorrows, voicing their aspirations, lighting them on the way up 
which they are groping darkly after better things, and saluting their tri- 
umphs with hymns of victory ! 

I cannot conclude without thanking those Critics who have given me £0 
generous a welcome. And I wouldajso thank those who have not spared 
my faults, or dwelt tenderly on my failings. They also have done me 
good, and I am grateful for it. Friendly praise is somewhat like a warm 
bath,—apt to enervate, especially if we stay in too long ; but friendly cen- 
sure is like a cold bath, bracing and healthful, though we are always glad 
to get out of it. Some of the Critics have called me a“ Poet ;’’ but tuat 
word is much too lightly spoken, much too freely bandied about. I kuow 
what a Poet is too well to fancy that I am one yet. It is a high standard 
that I set up myself, and I do not ask it to be lowered toreach my stature ; 
nor would I have the Poet’s awful crown diminished to meet my lesser brow. 
I may have that something within which kindles flame-like at the breath 
of Love, or mounts into song in the presence of Beauty ; but alas! mine 
is a “ jarring lyre.” If I were a Critic, I should be savagely severe on 
this subject. The dearth of Poetry should be great in a country where 
we hail as Poets such as have been crowned of late. 

For myself, I have only entered the lists, and inscribed my name: the 
race has yet tobe run. Whether Ishall run it, and win the Poet's crown, 
or not, time alone will prove, and not the prediction of friend or foe. The 
crowns of Poetry are not in the keeping of Critics. There have beeu many 
who have given some sign of promise,—-just set a rainbow of hope in the 
dark cloud of their life—-and never fulfilled their promise ; and the world 
has wondered why. But it might not have been matter of wonder if the 
world could have read what was written bebind the cloud. Others, again, 
are songful in youth, like the nightingales in Spring, who soon cease to 
sing, because they have to build nests, rear their young, and provide for 
them ; and so the songs grow silent,—the heart is full of cares, and the 
dreamer has no time to dream. I hope that my future holds some hap- 
aly pa I think there is a work for me to do, and I trust to accom- 
Plish it. t 

Is not that manfully said, and modestly’ True, “ the crowns of Po- 
etry are not in the keeping of critics ;’’ but one at least of the tribe trusts 
that Gerald ‘Massey may persevere and win. The man who wrote the 
exquisite “ Ballad of Babe Christabel,”’ which is worthy of Alfred Ten- 
nyson, is not soon to be exhausted. It is the best and longest poem in 
the collection, and too complete to be served up piece-meal. Here’s a 
{dainty little isolated bit, that is pleasant in its quaint simplicity. 

SONG. 
Ah! 'tis like a tale of olden 
Time, long, long ago ; 
When the world was in its golden 
Prime, and love was lord below ! 
“very vein of Earth was dancing 
With the Spring’s new wine! 
Twas the pleasant time of flowers, 
yhen I met you, love of mine! 
Ah! some spirit sure was straying 
Out of heaven that day, 
hen I met you, Sweet! a-Maying 
In the merry, merry May. 
Little heart! it shyly open’ 
_its red leaves’ votre, , 
Like a rose that must be ripen’d 
Bat een dainty core. 
1 i ig 
And it blooms so denne 
Tho’ @ many Winters whiten 
Andy pond Meee 
u i ‘ 
wyblessgs on thea. prevene 
1en 1 met you, . 5 
In the mervy, merry ae yine 
On our first page will be found a national invocation, that has the ring 


of sound metal; and we pray captious gentlemen not to be warped in 

















Ce Albion, 





been done at Cronstadt or Sebastopol. No ex post facto verdict ona 
poet, if you please. 


Tue Caprarns or THE Roman Repvsic, 4S COMPARED WITH THE GREAT 
Moperw Srratecists. By Henry William Herbert. New York, 1854. | 
S cribner.—A very creditable volume, and abounding in interest, for the 
author brings to it a long-used familiarity with original sources of infor- | 
mation, a patient research amongst modern commentators, an evident re- | 
lish for his subject, and the power to write his own tongue with vigour and | 
graphic effect.—The selected six Great Captains are, Scipio Africanus, | 
T itus Flamininus, Lucius Paullus, Cains Marius, Cornelius Sylla, and Ju- | 
lius Casar. Why so many of our school-day heroes are not inscribed on 
the list, Mr. Herbert satisfactorily explains ; and, indeed, he deserves more | 
than usual praise for his discrimination and judgment, in setting at | 
their true value the showy gifts that often confer fame, inasmuch as in the 
glow of his periods, and in his antecedents as an author, we detect his 
fullest sympathy with all soldierly qualities. The book—it is a thick duo- 
decimo of 500 pages—is equally worth the echolar’s perusal, and the ela- 
borate reviewer’s examination.—As a sample of its quality, here is the 
summing up of the memoir of Caius Marius : 

His character may be summed up in half-a-dozen words ; it is nearly 
the most detestable in history ; would be so altogether, had not his kin- 
dred spirits, the French Jacobing, outdone him in al) excesses of atrocity 
and guilt. : , 

As a general, there is nothing known of him, which is not admirable,— 
as a man, nothing that is not detestable. * 

There was no feature of generosity, no caprice of magnanimity, no ca- 
sual whim of humanity, in bis hard, stern, rathless spirit. 

Even his ambition had nothing in it grand or ennobling. He coveted 
power, indeed, and won it ; but it was at last only the power to kill. His 
hatreds were as insensate as they were savage. The nobles had never 
wrouged him, unless a single sneer of Metellus be a wrong expiable only 
in blood ; on the contrary, in common with all classes, after his defeat of 
the Teutons and Cimbri, had joined in loading him with honours, and 
bailed him pater patria. ws 

To speak of him as a statesman, a politician, even a reformer, is idle ; 
for in all his seven consulships he advocated no principle, intreduced no 
considerable measure, nor carried out, or even attempted reform. Like 
the parrot cry of the elder Cato, “ Delenda est Carthago,” his sole maxim 
was destruction to the nobles. He destroyed them, and with them his 
own fame, and the freedom of his @ountry. Had there been no Marius, 
there could have been no Cwear; and the sentence of Velleius Patercu- 
lus, that, in regard of his conquest of the Teutons and Cimbri, Rome had 
no cause to repent having produced a Marius, is but the unmeaning pero- 
ration of a rhetorician. P 

His early services were utterly effaced by the infamy of his last days, 
and he expired in the act of subverting the constitution of his country, of 
destroying all her legitimate and capable defenders, and of delivering the 
once free and noble commonwealth to the icy chains of a silent, centra- 
lized autocracy, the most abhorred by men, and by the gods abandoned. 


HERMANN AND Dornotuea. From the German of Goethe. By T. 
Conrad Porter. New York. 1854. Riker, Thorne & Co.—When one 
can read the master-pieces of literature in the languages in which they 
were originally written, it is more satisfactory of course to do so; but 
when one can not so read them, a good, or even a mediocre translation is 
better than none at all. In general, there is but little difficulty in turn- 
ing the prose of one language into that of another; but verse is not so 
easily, and cannot be so faithfully rendered. Dryden’s Virgil, and Pope’s 
Ho mer have—we need scarcely say—many attractive points, but the un- 
lettered reader obtains a more distinct idea of Homer and of Virgil from 
a literaland bald prose translation. And so with Goethe. We have 
some half-a-dozen poetical attempts at the “‘ Faust,’’ but none that equal 


Ha yward’s prose transfusion. ‘Hermann and Dorothea” has not, so far | 
| @8 we are aware, been hitherto done into English ; by reputation it is well 


k nown to readers of taste, and is likely to become more so now. Mr. 
Porter’s rendering is not free from drawbacks ; but we are willing to say 
nothing about its imperfections, since it has given us so much pleasure. 
T he idea/ of Goethe’s poem, as conveyed through Mr. Porter’s prose, is 
exquisitely beautiful. We cease to wonder at its fame in Germany, and 
desire that it should have a similar foot-hold in America. It is perfect of 
its kind, delightful as a picture of manners, and incomparable as an epi- 
so de of love. Perbaps the reader may find his thoughts at times wan- 
dering from it, and hovering over Longfellow’s “ Evangeline.’ The rea- 
gon he may discover at his leisure. 


Lire’s Lesson. A Tate. JVew York. 1854. Harper and Brothers. 
--It is not easy to determine from this volume, notwithstanding its title 
and the purpose for which it seems to have been written, what life’s les- 
son really is. So far as we have been able to discover however, it seems 
to be marriage, and its attendant joys and sorrows. A number of men 
and women of various ages and conditions are thrown together in it, as 
in real life: they bustle about a little, talk a great deal, though not 
always to the purpose, and live a common-place sort of existence till they 
make their exit at ‘‘ Finis.” One or two of them may not be uninterest- 
ing to elderly, unmdrried, ladies, who delight in retrospection, but the 
general reader will hardly endure their interminable sentimental plati- 
tudes—A lesson in composition would be serviceable to the author or 
authoress ; the style is slovenly to a degree. 


KaTHERINE AsutTon. By the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” New York. 
1854. Appletons—Amongst the host of English female novelists, who 
have now for several years past been contending for the palm with their 
competitors of the sterner sex, none have more worthily earned a stand- 
ing- place than Miss Sewell, who is here again before us, in all the honours 
of a new edition.—If a few more of the works of fiction that go the rounds 
were marked by the same sound morality, the same chastened tone, the 
same good taste, and the same ability—the reading world would greatly 
be the gainer. Katherine Ashton deserves a wide sale ; and we trust it 
may win its way, amid even the heaps of prurient trash that are daily 
foisted upon the public. 


LECTURES ON THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL, AND THE Goop. By V. Cou- 
sin. Translated by O. W. Wight. Ibid.—A very faithful rendering 
of a series of Lectures, that have been greatly admired by men of cultiva- 
ted intellects, and that have themselves given rise to an infinity of philo- 
sophical dissertation in the leading reviews of the day. To the limited 
Circle of thinkers, this publication will be a boon. 

Tue Art-JournaL. Londonand New York. Virtue.—Several num- 
bers of this—our favourite—periodical lie unnoticed on our desk. Nor 
is there occasion to do more than acknowledge their receipt, and to re- 
mind the reader how much pleasure he may derive from a publication so 
cheap and so excellent. The Vernon Gallery is not yet exhausted. 

Tue Scour, or TuE Brack Rivers or Concaree. By W. Gilmvure 
Simms. New York. 1854. Redfield.—A new edition of one of Mr. 
Simms’s spirit-stirring tales of the Revolutionary War, wherein his local 
knowledge—for he writes amid the seenery that he describes—gives a 
stamp of reality, so often wanting in works of fiction. Mr. Simms’s posi- 
tion in the world of letters, and the popularity of his historical novels, 
render it unnecessary to do more than welcome this re-appearance of 
“ The Scout.” 

Tue Portica, Works or Joun Gay 3; AND or Mark AKENSIDE. 
Boston. 1854.- Little, Brown, §& Co.—The former in two volumes, with 
the Life by Dr. Johnson—the latter in one, with a Memoir by the Rev. 
Alexander Dyce—a beautiful and portable edition of the British poets is 
here carried forward. We have commended it heretofure, and commend 
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their judgment of it, by considerations as to what might or should have it again. Each author is, as it were, detached, theugh the whole galaxy, 


when complete, may stand uniform in appearance upon your book- 


shelves, 
_—_>___—. 


MANUFACTURE OF A BANK OF ENGLAND NOTE. 


The Bank of England has adopted a new plan of impressing the bank 
note, as well as the cheque of that establishment, by very considerable 
improvements in the machinery. As many of our readers are probably 
more familiar with a Bank of Bogland note than with the machinery used 
in producing it, we will give a brief sketch of the process. 

The present machinery used in printing the bank-note is the invention 
known as Perkins’ process, which has been in operation at the Bank for 
about 17 years. Mr. Perkins, the inventor, was an American. By this 
process the entire face of the Bank-note is engraved upon hardened steel 

lates—five in number for each note. The several parts thus engraved 
are transferred to soft steel rollers by means of steam pressure, which 
produces the whole of the engraved parts in relief. These rollers are then 
hardened and passed over a soft steeh plate so as to form the entire face 
of the bank-note, except the signature, which, till recently, has been sup- 
plied by 20 gentlemen daily engaged in that occupation, at £500 per 
annum each. 

This plate was then fit for the operations of the machines, at which 
several men are engaged in producing the bank-note, each man working 
at a separate machine. This completes the process of printing the bank- 
note under Perkins’ patent, except the signature. 

Our correspondent tells us that this is so accurate, and possesses at the 
same time so much beauty, that he is surprised any innovation should 
be made upon it. But these remarks lead us to doubt whether he has ac- 
tually examined the new process, and compared it with the old—or that 
he is not prejudiced in favour of the latter. 

He tells us that the slightest dissimilarity can be detected in the pre- 
sent system of engraving the bank notes. Now, it is for this express 
purpose that tle new plan has been introduced, The old plan so far as 
it goes, possesses many disadvantages, and, to a certain extent, the Bank 
authorities are fully cognisant of them. Take the signature of the note 
itself. Although 20 geutlemen were daily employed in signing the notes, 
it was quite possible that there might be such a difference in the signa- 
ture different times of the day as to render it difficult for any one of 
them to vouch for its identity in a court of law. It was this that gave 
rise to the act which empowered the Bank since January, 1853, to sign 
allits notes by machinery, by which the Bank saved the expense of 
£10,000 a-year, and obtained an uniformity in the note which no individ- 
ual could perform. If any one doubts this let him sit down from day to 
day and write his own name, and preserve it for examination. The 
average number of signatures that were written by one individual was 
about 1,500 daily, though 2,000 have been accomplished. 

There is yet another point of difference which our correspondent, in 
his adherence to the old plan, seems not to have noticed, and which is in- 
herent in it—the want of uniformity in the impressions produced by the 
men at the machines. As each man works a separate plate, he covers the 
face of it with ink in his own way, some applying more and some less, be- 
fore submitting it to the operation of the machine. The difference in the 
result of this part of the process is very striking to any one who has had 
an opportunity of examining it ; it is, in fact, the inevitable result of all 
manual operations applied to the arts. And, however we may feel dis- 
posed to value the ingenuity and skill of the operator, it is impossible 
that he can compete successfully with the productions of machinery in 
uniformity and accuracy of delineatiou. 

To accomplish the object, the Bank has introduced a new process. We 
are not justified in giving the full details of this operation; but, lest our 
correspondent should induce the public to believe that the directors have 
descended from a scientific to a mere mechanical process of an inferior 
kind, we feel fully justified in contradicting any such assertion. They 
have sought to introduce a uniformity in the printing of the bank note 
which the old process never could insure ; and, while under that process 
numerous discrepancies could be discovered by a critical observer, the 
notes produced by the new mode presenting such a uniformity and accu- 
racy of delineation as to render it more difficult than ever to produce a 
counterfeit. The public, therefore, need not feel the least alarm that 
forged Bank of England noteg will become more numerous than hitherto, 
but probably lessso. And, should any of our country readers wish to 
discover a genuine Bank of England note from a forged one, he need only 
bear in mind that every note produced under the new process will be 


| identical with another in every part except the amount or the number. 





| In reference to the above, the following letter has been addressed to 
the Editor of the Times :-— 

Sir,--I take the liberty of drawing your attention to an article which 
appeared in your number of to-day, headed “ Manufacture of a Bank of 
Evgland note,” in which it is asserted that the present machinery em- 
ployed in the Bank for engraving and printing the note is the invention 
of Mr. Perkins. This isa mistake, which I beg in the name of justice you 
will correct. , 

The machinery in question is the invention of my late grandfather, Mr. 
John Oldham, who was the firet engineer to the Bank of England, and 
formerly of the Bank of Ireland, where his system was first adopted, and 
worked successfully many years prior to its adoption by the Bank of 
Eugland. It was subsequently introduced into the Bank of Austria, 
from which Bank, as well as from the Bank of England, my grandfather 
received large sums of money for his invention. I remain, &., 

Joun JAMES OLDHAM, 
Sept. 7. Engraver to the Bank. 


— 


THE NEW DAVIS STRAITS’ FISHERY. 


The successful voyage of the Lady Franklin promises to introduce a 
new era in the history of our Davis Straits’ whale fishery. Captain 
Penny has shown how the whales of the Arctic regions may be followed 
up, and the treasures of the frozen ocean turned to good account. And 
this discovery is no less opportune than it is important. The oleaginous 
products of Russia are not legitimately at command, and this stoppage of 
our usual supplies of oils and other fatty substances has come on us at a 
time when science and art, in their endless variety of applications, have 
made them more than ever necessary for manufacturing and commercial 
purposes, both on sea and land. Add to this, the failure, year after year, 
in the ordinary fisheries of Davis Straits, and to some extent also in the 
South Seas, and the value of the new enterprise becomes strikingly ap- 

arent. . 

’ In these circumstances, it is our purpose to set before our reader as full 
a statement of the facts of the enterprise as can well be obtained, and to 
urge the commercial world to give them a careful consideration. 

So far back as the year 1839, Captain Penny published his views on the 
subject of a resident whale fishery in Davis Straits. In the ordinary pur- 
suit of his calling, as commander of one of the Aberdeen whalers, he came 
to learn from his intercourse with the Esquimaux on the west land, that 
a large number of whales sought the bays and inlets for shelter during the 
winter season. From one tribe in particular he gathered such informa- 
tion as enabled him to draw out a chart of one of their most common re- 
sorts, and, on his retarn, he brought with him an intelligent Eequimaux, 
with the view of having him educated and employed as a pilot in the fol- 
lowizg season. His owners, however, did not sympathise with his project 
so heartily as he had expected, and hence, although he was able to fish to 
some advantage in the new Strait, he was not permitted to push the en- 
terprise beyond a safe distance, lest he should get his ship fixed in the ice 
for the winter. 

Captain Penny’s subsequent connexion with Captain Austin’s expedi- 
tion in search of Sir John Franklin interrupted his labours in the direc- 
tion of a new fishery ; but on his return to England he resumed them, and 
projected a company with a capital of £100,000, to carry out his views. 
He proposed to get a charter, like that of the Hudson Bay Company, and 
to establish fishing at various points along the shores of the best land, 
near the haunts of the whale, The application for a charter was success- 
fully opposed, on the ground that it would interfere with the claims of pri- 
vate enterprise. Meanwhile, two vessels were fitted out at Hull for a win- 
ter residence and spring fishery in the newly discovered Strait. but the 
project was rashly undertaken and failed. Capt. Penny, however, sue- 
ceeded in getting his company formed as a private enterprise, to an ex- 
tent which enabled him to purchase the two vessels with which he had 
been engaged in the Arctic search, and to fit them up with tanks 
and apparatus suitable for a fishery in autumn and spring. He had iron 
tanks made to fit the vessels, and so arranged that the oil, when boiled, 
could be conveyed by gutta percha and other pipes to every tank in the 
hold. He had also a supply of coals and good boilers, it being his inten- 
tion to boil the oil on land in his winter quarters. The ships were also 
fully provisioned, the stores being of the best description, and such as 
from large experience had been found conducive to health and comfort in 
the Artic regions. 

Thus equipped the two vessels, manned by 33 men and three boys, left 
Aberdeen on the 13th of August last year. The weather was stormy 
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when they reached the Dxnish settlement of Lechterfells, which prevented 
Captain Penny from getting one of the Moravian Missionaries whom he 
meant to engage for the spiritual benefit of the Esquimaux he proposed 
te employ in the work of the fishery. On the 17th of September the ships 
reached New Aktelek. Here they found abundance of whales, and set to 
work to kill at once, notwithstanding the ice would gl rare of getting 
the ships forward tu winter quarters. From the 20th of September until 
the lst of November, they killed 10 large whales, and were obliged to 
stow them away chiefly on the decks of the vessels, as they best could 


manage. On the deck of the Lady Franklin there were four and a half | 


whales, besides the bone of all the whales killed. 

On the 3d of November Captain Penny got to the shelter of an inland 
in Hogarth’s Sound, which he bad chosen as winter quarters. Here he 
found the remains of a boiling-house which had been erected by the Hull 
Company, but which had been dismantled by some American whalers who 
had been disappointed in their expectations. He rebuilt the place, and 
located there 30, out of 50 E:quimaux, he had engaged at Aktelek to as- 
sist in the spring fishery, the remaining 20 being located nearer to the fish- 
ing grounds. Having snagged the ships, and seen the Esquimaux com- 
fortably settled in their snow huts, the process of boiling the oil was car- 
ried on during the winter months, and it was most successful. The glass 
was at times 40 degrees below zero while they were engaged at this 
work, yet none of them were injured, and all of them enjoyed the best of 
health. The active dutiesin which they were employed kept them always 
hearty, and nc one feft the time to linger on his hand. During the week 
they were thus at work, and on Sunday they had rest and religious ser- 
vice the same as at home. In the course of the winter they boiled 165 
boilers full of oil. 

But a season of great alarm was now experienced. Thecholera, which 
had made its appearance in the south of the inlet, now made a complete 
circuit of the island, and was awfully fatal. It began among Captain 
Penny’s Esquimaux with one of the chiefs. Stimulants were adminis- 
tered by Captain Penny and the surgeon of the Lady Franklin, but 
without effect. The chief died, and seven others, including his brother, 
his mother, his wife, and children, all fell victims to the scourge. The 
sanitary state of the patients was most deplorable. Everything was done 
which could be done by Captain Penny and his men to save the poor 
creatures, but they died almost like sheep in the rot. To get into one 
tent, Captain Penny bad to cut an entrance on the wind side, and on car- 
rying out the bodies to bury them, he found a child three years old yet 
alive, and clinging to the dead body of its grandmother. He took the 
child away, and had it cared for until it got better, and it is now in the 
Sophia at the fishing ground. From hut to hut the pestilence spread, 
the living flying from the dead without any compunction of feeling, hus- 
bands leaving their wives, parents their children, and children their pa- 
rents, to perish. All this time Captain Penny and his crew were unceas- 
ing in their endeavours to check the disease, and while they were at 
length successful, it was their happiness to realise a perfect immunity 
from the scourge themselves. Diarrhoea, in some cases, appeared, but, 
by the timely application of proper medicine, the disease was checked. 


’ All the bodies were buried on the land or in the sea, by letting them 


down through the ice ; and by spring time all was well. 

The preparations for the spring fishing being made, Captain Penny 
found that whales were plentiful beyond the edge of the ice, but the dis- 
tance being above twenty miles from the ship, his men were at first un- 
willing to enter on the fishery. They were at length induced to under- 
take it, and the Esquimaux were all in readiness to carry the blubber 
over the ice in their sledges to the boiling-house on the island. The fish- 
ing then commenced, and 17 whales were killed and sledged in this way ; 
the Esquimaux with their dogs were indefatigable ; they travelled over 
the ice with nearly 50 sledges, a distance on the whole (counting the 
— Ne and in from the boats to the ship nearly 50 miles) of 14,000 

es 

Having thus killed as many whales as the Lady Franklin could boil, 
Captain Penny left for Aberdeen, intrustine the remainder of the fishing 
to the captain and crew of the Sophia. He is about to return immedi- 
ately, and intends to a the same course during the next winter and 
spring. He is of opinion that, with a large commercial company, the 
fishery could be prosecuted along an extensive coast line, and with great 
advantage, one or two ships being appeinted to different whale haunts or 
bays, with boiling apparatus on land ; but he fears that, if a number of 
ships run to Hogarth’s Sound and fish where he was fishing, they may 
drive the whales off, and thus damage a fishing which would be most pro- 
fitable to a few ships quietly working out. There were, it seems, two 
small American ships at the same fishing as Captain Penny, one of which 
was full ; but had Captain Penny not been fully provided with all the 
apparatus we have described, he would not have succeeded so well. 

o traces of Franklin were found in this latitude. The natives told 
Captain Penny of a supply of provisions which had been left at Navy 
Board Inlet, but none of the expedition of Sir Edward Belcher had been 
met with. Captain Penny, however, still holds to the belief that there is 
a milder climate and a polar basin yet to be discovered. He mentions | 
that in 1850, when at Baillie Hamilton’s Island, in lat. 72.2, he found the 
saxifrage fading in the flower ; while, on the 29th of the same month, in 
10 degrees further south, it was only coming into flower. Abundance of 
deer and other wild animals were met with last winter, but vegetation 
was in a very low state. The weather during winter was unusually 
severe, and this leads Captain Penny to hope that the ice might be broken 
up in higher latitudes, and facilitate the work of the expeditions. — 
London paper. 





Paris Fasutons ror Sepremper.—The excessive heat of the weather 
lately has rather tried the courage of the fair votaries of fashion, by the 
exertion involved in the adornment of their graceful figures, but the re- 
collection of the old poavert. “Il faut souffrir pour etre belle,” came op- 
portunely to their relief, and rather than forego the gratification which a 
woman, and especially a French woman, derives from the contemplation 
of herself when bien mise, or risk the loss of the compliments of her friends 
on her appearance, with the resignation of martyrs they pursued their 
daily exercise, and felt amply repaid by the result. 

As a material, barege is well adapted as a medium for the display of 
elegant patterns and useful styles. Gray, in various shades, is much in 
demand ; the flounces are principally ornamented with designs in violet, 
pink, deep blue, or cerise. 

Sometimes the flounces on these dresses are made of various colours in 
chequers, alternately satinees and stamped a jours. The mixture of the 
light and shade produces a good effect. 


| tom only had a single bouillonnée of tulle illusion, on which are careless- 


| the arm. 


ly scattered small white roses with their buds. The corsage a draperie 
bouillonnée trimmed at the centre with a bouquet of the same flowers, 
and on the sleeves some more roses with the stems, hanging gracefully on 


We are tempted to accompany the description of this elegant dress-- 
especially so from its simplicity—by the particulars of the coiflure of the 
sylphlike figure who looked so charming in it. It was composed of masses 
of rosebuds placed very backward on the head, and apparently issuing 
from a large comb in the form of a diadem of diamonds ; on each side of 
which hung two light cordons of small! leaves in diamonds, and in the cen- 
tre was discerned a small string of white rosebuds. Tresses and bandeaux 
were artistically blended, and produced an exquisite ensemble. 

Canezous, in white or black lace, are very much worn. Some are made 
with half-high bodies, some form a guimpe, while others are open at 
front ; many have revers; and the majority are made with basques, and 
large pagodes sleeves reaching below the elbow. 

Small falls of black tulle, embroidered in jet, are among the newest 
ideas of the fashion of the day. The embroidery is executed in very small 
pearls, so as not to add any weight. It suits the countenance admirably, 
and is yery becoming with Tuscan straw bonnets. The same style 
“ equally pretty in white, for bonnets made of rice straw or tulle bouil- 

onnée. 

The capeline is the most convenient as well as the most coquette bon- 
net for the seaside ; it is simple and graceful, as may be conceived ; con- 
sequently, on it are bestowed the care of the modiste, as it invariably 
forms one of the articles which a lady takes with her on her departure 
from Paris. 

It is made in all the various shades for the different hours of the day, 
and the variations in the toilette. In the morning, it is composed of 
Swiss straw, with a very wide border, and a low crown scarcely deeper 
than the black velvet ribbon which is round it, and hanging with long 
ends behind. The edge of the brim is also bound with black velvet ; and 
underneath, on each side, are small coques of gross-bleu ribbon and long 
brides. This constitutes the first period of the négligé. 

At a later period of the day, the capeline is seen made of Tuscan straw 
of a much finer quality, and a wreath round the crown composed of black 
and green grapes, of clusters of filberts, currants, raspberries, mulberries 
--in fact, of a perfect medley of fruits. The rim is lined with pink taffe- 
tas, trimmed with fruit as round the crown, but of a smaller size ; and 
two broad brides in pink taffetas ribbon. 

Towares the evening, when the young ladies put on dresses of organdi, 
muslin, or light taffetas in soft subdued colours then the capeline is of 
rich straw. This fabric admits of much effect ; and under the broad brim, 
as it undulates gracefully by the movement of the body, a pretty face is im- 
proved by the constant depths of shadow thrown on it by the action of 
the brim. The trimming is sometimes wholly composed of fruits, or of a 
mixture, of clematis, honeysuckle or convovulus, twining carelessly round 
the crown ; or of a wreath of daisies of different colours in crépe or taffe- 


oe 


as. 

Black lace is still employed for bonnets ; they are generally trimmed 
with blue, violet, brown, or pink ribbon. The latter colour, together with 
violet, are the only two colours. 

Straw, trimmed with ruches of straw and brown ribbon, is worn, to a 
certain extent, for morning or travelling bonnets; but we doubt its con- 
tinuing in favour, as it is not becoming tothe face. The ribbon trimming 
is usually accompanied by ears of corn, or flowers and leaves, in straw. 

For morning wear, a little veste with sleeves of the pagode shape, of 
broderie anglaise, and skirts with two deep flounces similarly embroi- 
dered, is very suitable and generally liked ; especially as the description 
of work, when well executed and in handsome designs, is so effective, and 
from its costliness can only be worn by the very élite of the beau 
monde.—Le Follet. 





INAUGURATION OF Her Masesty’s Statue at GLascow—On Wednesday 
night, the 6th inst the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Town Council of 
Glasgow, gave a grand dinner to Baron Marochetti, the committee who 
undertook the erection of the statue to her Majesty, and to the subscri- 
bers, in honour of the successful completion and inauguration of the Statue 
in St. Vincent-place. The entertainment took place in the fine old Town- 
hall, at the Town’s buildings, Cross, where covers were laid for 120 guests. 
The Lord Provost occupied the chair, and Bailie Gourlay officiated as 
croupier. The Lord Provost was supported on the right by Sir James 
Anderson, M.P., Baron Marochetti, Principal Macfarlan, W. S. Lindsay, 
Esq., M.P.; and on the left by the American Ambassador, Sir Archibald 
Alison, Bart., the Chaplain General of the forces, J. Macgregor, Esq., M.P., 
Col. Pole, and James Scott, Esq. The croupier was supported on the 








Taffetas dresses in large checks, blue and white pink and white, or 


white and lilac, and made with full bodies and a ceinture, are much worn. | is placed on a magnificent charger, which is represented walking. She | 
A robe of grenacine de laine of rather a dark shade of gray, with five | has a crown on her bead, and in her right hand she holds a sceptre, some- | 


ourlés flounces, forming a pleasing effect. The corsage, plaited on the 
shoulder and at the waist, terminated by a waist ribbon of the same col- 
our with long flowing ends ; the front of the body was trimmed with bows 
of ribbon to match ; and the sleeves composed of three bouillons separated 
by ribbons ending in a bow. 

The description of a very pretty sleeve, made by one of the leading 
houses, may prove interesting to our fair readers. * It isformed of a large 
bouffant, and the epaulette trimmed with two narrow frills, edged with a 
tom pouce fringe. There are two also at the bottom of the sleeve. 

The corsage a bretelle is just now at the height of fashion. We have 


right by Alexander Hastie, Esq., M.P., Robert eine 4 Esq., of Easter- 
hill, and Captain. Maxwell ; on the left by Sir James Campbell, William 
Lockart, Esq., M.P. for the country of Lanark, and Captain Merry, of 
the Queen’s Own. At the centre table and in the body of the hall we ob- 
served A. S. Dalgish, Esq., John Tennent, Esq., M. Mauboussion, the French 
Consul, Mr. Hearth, the American Consul, Mr. Anderson, Queen’s Coun- 
sel, the Dean of Faculty, Doctors Anderson and Fleming, Bailie Taylor, 
&c. The very Rev. Principal Macfarlan having asked a blessing, the com- 
pany partook of a sumptuous dinner; the Rev. Dr. Buchanan returned 
thanks.—After the usual toasts, national and local, had been given and 
responded to, the company separated. 

The exposition of the statue took place in the morning with great solemn- 
ity. There wasa grand procession, and several speeches The Worth 
British Mail thus concludes a notice of the proceedings: — 

The conclusion of the Provost’s address was the signal for the removal 
of the drapery which enclosed the statue, and, by a simple arrangement, 
it flew up asif by magic, suddenly revealing the beautiful group to the 
admiring crowds, who rent the air with their cheers, while the bands 
played the Queen’s Anthem. ; 

Three cheers were then given for Baron Marochetti, three for Sir James 
Anderson, and three for the Lord Provost. 

After the ceremony, the gentlemen who had formed the procession re- 





tired from the enclosure by the east end of St. Vincent-place—the mili- 
tary going by the west end. 

The statue bas a noble and imposing appearance. Its site is happily 
chosen, b:ing visible along almost the whole line of St. Vincent-street, 


his manly beauty and noble presence, but examined with nonchalance, 
the patient’s neck, disfigured by a horrible cancer, “ 4vec cela, il faut 
mourtr.” “ With that cancer you must die,’”’ said the surgeon. “SoI 
thought,” calmly replied the priest ; “1 expected the disease was tatal, 
and only came to you to please my parishoners.”’ He then unfolded a 
bit of paper and took from it a five franc piece, which he handed to Du- 
puyiren, saying: ‘* Pardon, sir, the little fee, for we are poor.” The se- 
rene dignity und holy self-possession of this man, about to die in the 
prime of his life, impressed the stoical surgeon in spite of himself, though 
his manner betrayed neither surprise nor interest. Before the curé had 
descended half the staircase, he was called back by a servant. “If you 
choose to try an operation,” said Dupuytren, “go to the Hotel- 
Dieu ; I will see you to-morrow,” “It is my duty to make use of all 
means of recovery,’’ replied the curé ; “I will go.” 

The next day, the surgeon cut away remorselessly at the priest’s neck, 
laying bare tendons and arteries. It was before the days of chloroform, 
and unsustained by any opiate, the poor curé suffered with uncomplain- 
ing heroism. He did not even wince. Dupuytren respected his courage, 
and every day lingered longer at his bedside, when making the rounds of 
the hospital. In a few weeks the curé recovered. A year after the ope- 
ration he made his appearance at the sa/on of the great Professor, with a 
neat basket containing pears and chickens. ‘ Monsieur,’’ he said, “ it is 
the anniversary of the day when your skill saved my life; accept this 
humble gift ; the pears and chickens are better than you can find in Paris; 
they are of my own raising.” Each succeeding year, on the same day of 
the month, the honest priest brought his grateful offering. At length Du- 
puytren was taken ill, and the physicians declared his heart diseased. He 
sbut himself up with his favourite nephew, and refused to see his friends, 
One day he wrote on a slip of paper: ‘“ Le medecin a besoin du curé, 
“ The doctor has need of the priest,’ and sent it to the village priest, 
who quickly obeyed the summons. He remained for hours in the dying 
surgeon’s chamber ; and when he came forth, tears were in his eyes, and 
Dupuytren was no more. How easy for the imagination to fill up this 
outline, which was all that was vouchsafed to Parisian gossip.—-.V. Y. 
Quarterly. 


RESIGNATION OF ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE.—Two letters published 
in the Guardian of Wednesday (the 6th inst.,) inform us that that un- 
easy clergyinan, Archdeacon Robert J. Wilberfore, has resigned hie pre- 
ferment in the Church of England, and that his resignation is accepted 
by the Bishop. The royal supremacy, it will be seen, staggers the ere- 
while reverend and venerable gentleman, who desires henceforward, or at 
least for the present, to be thought of as a lay member of the Church of 
England, or, in his own words, of “ the Church.” The following are the 
letters :— 





Burton Agnes, August 30, 1854. 


My Lord Archbishop,—The step which I now take would have been 
taken somewhat sooner but for the rumours that my work on the Holy 
Eucharist would be made the subject of legal investigation. I find it diffi- 
cult to believe that the intention is seriously entertained, for the warm- 
est opponents of that work deny baptismal regeneration, the priestly com- 
mission, and the validity of absolution. Now these doctrines are so po- 
sitively affirmed in the formularies of our church that for one passage in 
them which present difficulties in my system, there are hundreds by 
which that of my opponents is plainly contradicted. I can hardly ima- 
gine that they desire a rigour in interpreting out formularies which must 
be fatal to themselves. But I should have felt it due, both to my opi- 
nions and to those who shared them, to defend myself to the utmost 
against such an assault. 

My book, however, has now been nearly a year and four months before 
the public, and no legal proceedings, as far as I know, have been com- 
menced. And in the meantime my attention has been drawn to another 
part of our church’s system, with which I have become painfully con- 
scious that can nolongerconcur. I refer to the royal supremacy. Iam 
as ready as ever to allow her Majesty to be supreme over all persons, aud 
in all temporal causes, within her dominions, and I shall always render 
her, I trust, a loyal obedience ; but that she or any other temporal ruler 
is supreme “ in all spiritual things or causes” I can no longer admit. If 
the act of 1832 were all on which my difficulties were founded I might 
justify myself, as I have heretofore done, by the consideration that it was 
probably passed through inadverteuce, and had received no formal sanc- 
tion from the church. But my present objection extends to the act of 
1833, by which this power was bestowed upon the King in Chancery, and 
to the first article in the 36th canon which was founded upon it. With 
the grounds of my objection I need not trouble your grace, though I shall 
shortly state them to the public through the press. To your grace, how- 
ever, I desire to state that I recall my subscription to the Ist article in 
the 36th canon, as believing it to be contrary to the law of God. It re- 
mains, of course, that I should divest myselfof the trusts and preferments 
of which this subscription was a condition, and put myself, as far as it is 
possible, into the condition of a mere lay member of the church. I there- 
fore tender my resignation to your grace.—I remain, my Lord Archbishop, 
your grace’s obedient servant, Rosert J. WILBERFORCE. 

To his grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Bishopsthorpe, York, August 31, 1854. 

My dear Sir,—I cannot affect to be at all surprised at the contents of 
your letter just received. It is not necessary for me now to enter upon 
a discussion of the questions alluded to in your letter. But as.far as by 
law I may, I accept of your resignation of the preferments you hold in the 
diocese of York. 

You are aware, however, that in order to give full legal power to your 
intentions, a formal resignation should be made before myself in person, 
or before a notary public. 

With every feeling of personal respect and esteem, I remain, my dear 
sir. your faithful servant, T. Expor. 

The Rev. R. J. Wilberforce. 





A Pretty Scrare.--Three of our countrymen have got into a very 
pretty scrape at Memel, in company with a Russian, a Greek and two 
German chantereuses. The names of the gentlemen, as given in the ca- 
| balistic apocrypbal orthography of the German journals, are--M‘Donald, 
| Stoddt, Elaphim, Mallero, and Cierratti (the latter is the Greek). Our 


the south of St. George’s square, and Cochran-street. North and south | three countrymen, described as having recently arrived from London with 


it is visible from a lar e portion of Buchanan-street, while the width of | 
St. Vincent-place affords ample accommodation for the pedestal, without | 
being a serious obstruction to the traffic. The statue is equestrian, and | 
the figure of her Majesty is acknowledged to be an excellent likeness. She | 


what extended, pointing to the north-west. The robes of her riding habit | 
are judiciously and artistically draped on either side of the noble charger, | 
taking entirely away that outre and overbalancing effect which many | 
were disposed to believe must accompany the equestrian statue of a lady. 
The base is formed of Aberdeen grey granite, three or four feet from the 
ground, surmounted by a pedestal of polished Peterhead, or red granite, 
of oblong form, rounded at the ends. The ends and sides are throwu 
into entablatures, into which it is intended to place bas reliefs, which 
have not yet been completed. 

The tout ensemble is magnificent ; and we believe that it is the 


noticed several of guipure or black lace, and basquines, scalloped behind | Opinion of cornoiseurs who have had ample opportunities of inspecting | 


and in front. The bottom of the basquine, and also of the sleeves, is en- 
riched with three deep frills of lace or guipure. This style of body is well 
adapted to display an elegant figure. 

In organdi and tarlatane we have seen several very pretty dresses. 
They are made with a double or triple skirt, edged with a plain hem 
about five or six inches wide. The corsage a la vierge is gathered in at 
the a. and cut square at the top on to a narrow worked band or a 
lace nsertion. The sleeves are very short, and slightly bouffante ; under- 
neath is a second sleeve, opened in the middle, or rather a jockey, trim- 
med on the edges with an insertion or work like that on the top of the 
body. With this dress a broad ceinture of white, pink, or blue taffetas 
ribbon is worn: it is fastened io front, at the side, or behind ; the latter 
gives a more juvenile character. 

A pretty, but somewhat eccentric dress, composed of white diaphane 

e of exquisite delicacy, was made with three skirts, trimmed with 
eep bouillonnées of the same material. On them were sprinkled small 
pearls in white jet. ‘The effect was singular, but very good, and conveyed 
the idea of a sprinkling of dew drops. The bouquets on the body and in 
the hair were composed of rosebuds, intermixed with leaves of white jet 
a Nat one in sestin. 
rtificial flowers, fruits, and foliage are, by t - a 
our most celebrated artists in this branch, seaghe 0s doom be imitate 
nature, that at a first glance the eye might easily be deceived by their 
beautiful appearance. The perfection at which this art bas arrived will 
account for this style of ornament being so generally fashionable, and 
applied to the various parts of the toilet, wherever practicable. For ball 
dresses, at the seaside, or at the country seats, what can possibly be more 


appropriate than wreaths of flowers judiciously blended with foli 
fruits, on tulle? As, for example, a robe, which from the top ote — 


the statue in all its details that it is one of the finest works of art this | 
or any other country can boast of. We must reserve, however, anything | 
like a critique upon it till a more fitting opportunity. We may only add | 
that the finest and most effective point of view of the statue is passing | 
from Gordon-street into Buchanan-street, and thence at any intervening | 
distance towards it. 

The statue was put together by the workmen of Mr. Robert Napier, | 
of Lancefield works, under the superintendence of Mr. Brown, Mr. Na- | 
pier’s overseer ; and we believe this has been accomplished to the perfect | 
satisfaction of Baron Marochetti and the committee who had charge of 
the undertaking. | 

The whole proceedings terminated by half-past twelve o’clock ; and | 
during the rest of the day the statue was surrounded by groups of peo- | 
| ple, including many of the cognoscenti, viewing and criticising it from 
| all points of observation, and the expression of opinion enunciated was | 
— that of admiration and delight. Buchanan-street and the lead- | 
ng streets in the city were thronged during the day with crowds of well- | 
dressed people, among whom were a great many strangers. The city had | 
altogether a holiday appearance. 

The Hon. Mr. Buchanan, the American Ambassador, and his niece Miss | 
Lane, were present at the inauguration. | 

( We trust the Baron has done more credit to her Majesty in Glasgow, | 





than he did to George Washington, as seen at the N. Y. Crystal Palace.) | 





| DvupvyTREN AND THE Prikgst.--Dupuytren was the most celebrated 
French surgeon of his day ; he was destitute of faith, and with his power- 
‘fal mind and brusque hardihood, overcame the individuality of almost 
| every one who approached him. One day a poor curé, from some village 
* near Paris, called upon the great surgeon. Dupuytren was struck with 


good recommendations to friends in Memel, took a pleasant walk in 
company with the above-mentioned party with rather a harlequin nation- 
ality in the neighbourhood of Langallan, on the Russian frontier. In the 
innocence of their hearts and the height of animal spirits, they al- 
lowed themselves to be tempted to cross the frontier, and approach the 
Regatka, or toll-bouse there ; here they amused themselves with a little 
conversation with the Cossack official there, as two of the party at least 
can speak Russian. Chaffing a Cossack is a bit of fun that does not of- 
ten fall in the way ofa sober Londoner. In the meantime, a gentleman 
from out of the Tomoschna or Custom house near, who had hitherto been 
only a spectator, comes out, and, by a motion of his hand, beckons to 
the Cossack to let the party pass through the barrier and pursue their 
way to a beautiful seat in that neighbourhood, called Garsden. On 
reaching the Custom-house, however, they are required to show their 
passports, and, failing these documents, they are made prisoners, their 
papers and pocket property taken from them, and they are put into dur- 
ance vile, of very limited proportions. All this took place on Sunday 
afternoon. The messenger despatched to Memel to fetch the passports 
and invoke assistance from all manner of consuls not having returned 
with a sufficient amount of success, they are “ passed on” to Telschen (11 
leagues from Memel), for the purpose of being forwarded to Wilna, and 
then being handed over to justice. The passports, &c., of the party ar- 
rived at Garsden too late to prevent their departure, and were obliged 
to be sent after them. Of course, however, the rest may get off, our three 
countrymen must reckon on being detained as prisoners of war, and per- 
haps be paraded as trophies between there and St. Petersburgh.— Berlin 
Letter, Sept. 2. ——_ 

Tue Case or THe British DeseRTERS ; Important Law QuesTIon.— 
In the Municipal Court, this morning, was commenced the trial of Wil- 
liam Uprichard and Thomas Carey, English soldiers ani deserters from 
Sydney, C. B., to this country, on a charge of larceny, they having robbed 
the English Treasury of about $700 and brought it to this country. Dis- 
trict Attorney Cooley for Government ; J. H. Bradley and B. S. Treanor 
for the defence. There were two indictments against each—-one for steal- 
ing from Queen Victoria, and the other from the Commissary, Mr. Twi- 


|ning. The Court decided that they could only be tried on one indict- 


ment, and the District Attorney thereupon elected to try Uprichard for 
stealing from Mr. Twining, and Carey for stealing from the Queen. : 
On the indictment for stealing from the Commissary, Carey was, by di- 
rection of the Court, pronounced not guilty by the jury. The trial of 
Uprichard then came up, and the question of jurisdiction was discussed at 
great length. For the defence it was argued, that there was no law in 
this state to try a man for a robbery committed in a foreign country, and 
that the bringing the stolen money here did not render bim liable to a 
charge of larceny. Various English cases were quoted, in one of which 
it was decided that the English Courts had no jurisdiction when the rob- 
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bery was committed in the Isle of Wight,a dependency of England, that 
the man must be tried where the robbery was committed. , 

Another case was quoted of a servant in France who stole his master's 
farniture and shipped it to England. The thief was arrested at an Eng- 
lish custom house, and brought into Court, but the jadge decided that 
there was no law to try him in that country, for a robbery committed in 
France. It was also stated that in New York, where the frontier joins 
Canada for a considerable distance, it had been found necessary to pass a 
special law on the subject, which had not been done in this state. 

The District Attoraey argued in favour of the jurisdiction, quoting 
case which occurred in Vermont of a man being tried and convicted un- 
der similar circumstances. The Court, Judge Perkins, said that as this 
was an important question, he should allow the trial to go on upon the 
facts, and report the case to the Supreme Court for a decision upon the 
law. The evidence was then put in, being similar to that given in at the 
hearing before the Commissioner, that they broke into the Treasury chest, 
and then deserting, fled in a vessel to thiscity.—-Boston Traveller, Sept. 
22d. 


The above report refers to the two men who were unsuccessfully cleimed 
under the Extradition clause of the Ashburton Treaty. Uprichard was 
found guilty, but judgment depends on the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts, 


Tue Panis Critics 1s Dupceoy.—The saloon of the Opera was, on the 
night of the reopening, the scene of a revolution and a conspiracy. e 
feuilletonists had received no invitation to attend the performance, but 
supposed it was the result of error. On presenting themselves at the 
door in the evening, they were refused admittance unless they bought 
their own tickets, which they did. A decision had been come to to re- 
fuse the free list, and it had been done withan unsparing band. The cri- 
tics held a meeting and agreed never again to mention the Opera in 
print! It was evident that if the whole Paris press were silent upon the 
opening, the success, the performances of the great Lyric Institution, the 
world would very soon forget that there was such a thing as an Opera in 
France, and the ambition of the Government to render it the first musi- 
cal temple in Europe would be pretty effectually crushed. It was felt on 
all hands that the measure was not only ungrateful, but impolitic, if not 
suicidical. The free list needed expurgation, but there was no propriety 
in sacrificing the critics with the dead heads. Five days have elapsed, 
and not a word has been breathed in any paper of the opening of the 
Opera. The two theatrical gazettes are silent upon the subject, as well 
as the political and literary sheets. Such a state of things cannot en- 
dure, and I expect to be able to say in my next, that the breach has been 
healed and an armistice signed. It is quite generally supposed, though 
I believe inaccurately, that the Government, which has hushed the press 
on all political topics, wished also to choke it off in the matter of music, 
now that the civil list pays the Opera’s debts. But I have reason to know 
that the manager only is to blame, having gone too far in executing Mr. 
Fould’s instructions to reduce the free list. 

—Paris letter, 5th Sept., N. ¥. Daily Times. 
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White to play and checkmate in five moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 299. 


White Black. 
1. B to Kt 4 check. Kt 
2. Q to Q 4 check. kt oe ‘ 
3. P to R 3. poe] 


Stale-mate. 


To CorresronpENnts.—J. R. We publish one of the Problems sent—you will 
get the solution next week. There must be an error in the other one, as. by 
sacrificing his Queen, Biack can force a drawn game ; giving perpetual check 
with Knight.—C. H. You will observe your error as to Prob. 299. At Chess 
you should look, at least, one move deep. 


—————___ 


Tue Paris Worwp’s Farr--Amertcan Commisstoners.—Some time 
ago, Gov. Seymour appointed Charles L. Fleischmann, Esq., late Consul 
at Stuttgard, a Commissioner to represent this State at the Great Exhibi- 
tion at Paris. We now learn that a similar appointment has been con- 
ferred upon S. H. Wales, Esq., of The Scientific American, and very 
possibly other citizens, competent to judge of artistic and manufacturing 
matters, will also receive commissions. Mr. Fleischmann’s credentials 
were doubtless long ere this received by the Imperial authorities, and he 
admitted to the preliminary consultations on the arrangements for the 
exhibition ; when Mr. Wales will leave for Paris we are not informed. 
Of course neither of these Commissioners will receive any salary from 
the State. 

The Palais d’ Industrie, which is now in course of completion for the 
Exhibition, covers a space of ten acres. In addition to this, the French 
Government are erecting a supplementary building which will occupy a 
space of about seven acres, and present a frontage on the Seine of about 
three-quarters of a mile. The Government is also at engaged in com- 
pleting the Louvre, and the new portion of the building is to be occupied 
by the works of living artists, consisting of paintings, statuary, drawings, 
photographes, &c. With respect to the principal building itself, it is not 
like that erected in London, that at Sydenham, or the one in this City ; it 
is of the Corinthian order, built entirely of stone, and is to be covered in 
With a glass roof of three circular compartments. A peculiarity in the 
Construction of the building is that all the staircases are formed outside, 
80 that the inside presents the appearance of a great unobstructed square. 
The building is erected by a joint stock company, who are to have its use 
for thirty years, when it reverts to the Government. The whole affair is 
ander Government patronage. 

With the ingenuity, activity, enterprise, and artistic resources for 
which Frenchmen are proverbial, we shall be disappointed if this great 
affair does not outstrip, in interest, the British Exhibition of 18651. 

(We beg leave to doubt.—.4/b.) 








the Mersey she grounded on the Woodside bank, and remained high and | 
dry during one tide, having in her 1,000 tons dead weight, until the tide 
flowed again, during which time she did not sustain the slightest dam- 
age. On her return passage from the St. Lawrence to Liverpool she got 
aground on the rocks of Belle Isle, where she remained four days and 
four nights. On her arrival in Liverpool it was found that she was per- 
fectly sound, not even a rivet having started, nor was there the slightest 
bulge or unevenness perceptible. On leaving the graving-dock the other 
day she capsized, owing to her ballast having been removed, but she sus- 
tained no injury. These mishaps prove the superior manner in which 
she was built ; for it is difficult to suppose that even a wooden vessel | 
would bave withstood all these casualties without sustaining damage. | 
The Sarah Sands was built in Liverpool by Mr. James Hodgson, consult- 
ing engineer, more than eight years ago.——Liver pool Albion. 

New Avstrian Rirtes.—My attention has long been so exclusively direc- 
ed to politics that a most important matter had almost escaped my memo- 
ry. A certain Lorenz, a journeyman gunmaker, some time since 
invented a new kind of gun, which bas heen repeatedly tried by the Em- 
peror and his principal officers. The weapon is pronounced to be far 
superior to the Minié rifle ; it carries 2,000 paces, and at 1,200 sends a 
bullet three inchesdeep into a deal target. His Majesty has made the in- 
ventor a lieutenant in the army, and given him an Order.— Vienna letter. 








Cutorororm VessEts ror America.—-A letter from Paris, it is stated, 
reports that two vessels of two thousand tons burtben each, are in course 
of construction at Nantes, to ply between Havre and New York, the 
engines of which are to be worked by chloroform. This isa recent French 
adaptation, and it was reported some time back that experiments were 
bats made in France with the view of applying it as a motive power to 
ships, 





GOVERNESS. 


A LADY ACCUSTOMED TO THE CARE OF CHILDREN, AND COMPETENT TO 

Teach French, Music, and Drawing, in addition to the usnal reutine of an English educa 
tion, is desirous of an engagement witha family. She would have no objection to go to the South. 
Address ** ©. ©. B.,”? 1 Carroll Place, Bleecker Street, N. ¥Y.—Reference may be made to the 
Editor of the Albion. 









BLANCARD, PROPRIETOR OF THE PAVILION HOTEL, NEW BRIGH- 

TON, and formerly of the Globe Hotel, New York, respectfully informs his friends and 
the publie that he bas taken the large and c dious granite building, No. 825 Broadway, be- 
tween Twelfth and Thirteenth Streets, and the adjoining house in Twelfth Street, which will be 
opened as an hovel, on the plan of bis former ‘* Globe Hotel,’’? (dinner a Ja carte) so favourably 
known to the travelling public in this country and Europe. The entire establishment bas just 
undergone thorough repairs in every respect, with all the recent improvements in Croton water, 
baths, &c. This Hotel will be peculiarly adapted to the accommodations of families and single 
gentlemen wanting suites of rooms either for transient or permanent residence. Families will be 





provided with a private table if desired. There will also be a table d’hote at 5 o'clock, Applica- 
tion for rooms will be received at the hotel, daily, from 10 to 12 o’clock, 
The Hotel will be opened on Monday October 2nd. sep3e—2t. 





THOS. McMULLEN, 


Wine Merchant, No. 44 Beaver Street, New York, 
FFERS FOR SALE, IN WOOD ANI) GLASS, A LARGE AND WELIL-SELECTED 
_ Stock of Wines imported from the best Foreign Houses ; consisting of the following kinds 
—ViZ. : 
SHERRIES. Manzanilla, Vino de Pasto, Amontillado and Montilla—Oloroso, Macharnudo, 
and Madre Vino. 
MADEIRAS. Old Reserve, Old South Side, and Pine Juice. 
PORTS. Alto Douro, and London Dock. 
CLARETS. Chateau Lafite, Chateau Margaux, Larok, St. Julien, and other growths. 
CHAMPAGNES, Creme de Bouzy, Cremant Ay. Verzenay and Cabinet. 
SAUTERNE. Haut and Chateau Yquem—Chablis, 
HOCK. Branmberger, Neusteiner, Rudesheimer, Hockheimer Dom-Dechany and Ausbruch, 
Steinberger Cabinet, Schloss Johannisberger, Steinwein, Prulatewein ana Danubian. 
SAINT PERAY still, SAINT PERAY mousseau, SAINT JOSEPH; RED and WHITE 
HERMITAGE, 
CABINET TOKAY, VINDE PAILLE (or Straw wine) and MOSCATEL ; dessert Wines. 
COGNAC BRANDY, including some 50 years old. OLD LONDON DOCK JAMAICA 
RUM. HOLLAND SCHIEDAM SCHNAPPS, and OLD SCOTCH MALT WHISKEY. 


THE BREVOORT HOUSE, 


FIFTH AVENUE, COR. OF EIGHTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
HIS ESTABLISHMERT Finished and Furnished with aii the modern conveniences and 
comforts, will be opened for the reception of permanent or transient visitors. on Tuesday, 
the Fifth of September. It will be conducted entirely on the FRENCH PLAN, with a Res- 
taurant attached, or meals served in the rooms. The Catering Department will be under the ex- 
clusive direction of MR. SANDERSON, late ofthe COLLEGE HOTEL. Families desirous of 
engaging apartments can do so by applying at the office of the Hotel, or to the Proprietor. 


sept?—4t. CURTIS JUDSON, of the New York Hotel. 


DRAFTS.--£1 STERLING, AND UPWARDS. 
Bow™MAN, GRINNELL & CO., 83 South Street, New York.— 
Issue Drafts pavaole at sight, on ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES 
Glynn, Mills & Co., Bankers, London. National Bank of Scotland. Glasgow. Bowman, Grin- 
nell & Co., Liverpool. Bank of Ireland, Dublin, payable at any town in Ireland. 
Please address, post paid, 








BOWMAN, GRINNELL & CO., 
Agents of the Swallew-Tail Lines ef Liverpool and London Packet Ships. 

83 South street, New York. 
p@~ REMITTANCES Per Letter will have prompt attention, and be forwarded as directed. 
Persons wishing to secure passage to or from Liverpool amd London, can do so by applying as 

above. mari—3m 





RS. BODSTEIN, LATE JULIA NORTHALL, will continue to give instruction in 

Singing at her residence, No. 200 Bleecker Street, comencing again on Monday, Septem 

ber 18th. Application can be made at the house, or in the Musie Stores of Messrs. Hall & Son, 
Scharfenberg & Luis, whe are prepared to state Terms, &c. 








| MANZANILLA. 


BETTER known by name tkan in reality, es the qualities of this Wine heretofore imported has 
been spoiled, by being qualified either with Sherry or Brandy. 

It is made near San Lucar, Andalusia. The grape from which it is produced, grows on a poor 
and sandy soil. The Wine is of a delicate straw color, and extremely wholesome ; it strength- 
ens the stomach, without heating or inebriating like ordinary Sherry ; it is universally drunk by 
the natives of Jerez, who prefer it on account of its being mnch lighter and cheaper, and so emi- 
nently free from acidity. A)l classes are passionately fond of it, since the absence of aleohol en 
ables them to drink more of it than of stronger beverages, v hile its dry quaiity acts as a tonic. 

Although the origin of the name is disputed there is little doubt but that its real «tymology is 
to be found in its striking resemblance to the bitter flavor of the flowers of Camomile (manza- 
nilla,) which are used by our doctors to make & medicinal tea, and by those of Spain for fomen- 
tations. If its enlogistic eonsume:s are to be believed, the Wine surpasses the tea in hygin 
qualities ; none say they who drink it are ever troubled with gravel, stone or gout; and as 
a standard dinner wine, it is pronounced by competent judges equal to any imported, 

For sale in original packages, demijohn or bottles, by 

THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 





BAYARD TAYLOR’S AFRICAN ADVENTURES. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY OF 


JOURNEY TO CENTRAL AFRICA; or, Life and Landscapes from Egypt to the Negro 
Kingdoms of the White Nile. By Bayard Taylor, Author of ** Views Afoot,’’ ** El Dora- 
do,” &c, Illustrated with elegant Tinted Plates and Engravings on Weod, from drawings by the 
Auther. and with a Portrait of the Author in Oriental costume, Complete in one handsome vol., 
about 500 pages, 12n0., neatly bound in cloth, price $1 50. . 

‘* This prince of travellers.’’—Norton’s Gaeette. 

** There is enough of pcetry, pathos, humour and sentiment in his sketches, combined with keen 
observation, blended by a light and airy grace of style, to stock a cozen would-be travellers’ note 

ks.’’—Binghampton Republican 

“ Oriental inagnificence, exact in its details, and while glowing with all the biilliancy of a ro- 
mance, impresses one with its versimilitude.’’— Utica Herald, 

‘**This work will at once arrest the attention of readers, _1t is a store-house of pleasure—a pa- 
norama that continually refreshes us with new delights.’’— Louisville Courier. 

* The leading features of Bayard Taylor's sketches of travel are their accuracy of description— 
the vivid, pictnresqus light in which they reproduce the ineidents of the East—the clow and fresh- 
ness of feeling which they everywhe e exhibit, and the insatiable rest with which the writer 
throws himself into novel scenes aud unaccustomed modes of life. These traits will be found to 
perfection in the present volume."’—N. ¥. 7: dune. 

‘We question whether anything more exquisitely graceful, easy, and 
in the wide range of topographical or descriptive literature than is te 
this book at which we have looked.’’—. Y. Express. 

@. P, PUTNAM & ©., Publishers, 
10 Park Place, New York. 
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A WORE THAT SHOULD BE IN EVERY LIBRARY. 


IVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF THE UNITED STATES, By George Van Sant- 
voord. lvol. 8vo. With Vortrait. Price $225 


“ This is truly a werk of sterling value and should bave a uipee in every library that pretends 
to anything like completeness. The book is \aluable for its biograrhieal information respecting 
these distinguished men. but more so, as it traces the history of the Federal judiciary from its 
earliest beginning.’’— Christian Intelligencer. 

‘It is written ireely and fluently ; appears to be learned and candid in its representations, and 
is a work of decided interest."—V. Y. Frangelist. - 


** The work is ably, faithfully, impartia!ly and clearly written. It is a valuable acquisition to 





We trust that our citizens will not be backward in competing for the 


French prizes. The French made a noble display in our Crystal Palace, 
and we ought to return the 


THE ORDER OF THE GARTER.--The St Louis Herald states a case of a 
young lady of the most undoubted respectability, who entered a shoe 
store in that city, and asked to be shown some gaiter boots ; a number 
Were shone to her which she examined and tried on. While the attention 


of the storekeeper was occupied with another customer, several pairs of 


gaiters disappeared. The lady concluding n as com: 
pelled to accuse her of secreting his shoes , Snap wh ae ra he insisted. 
and proceeded to search, and found Several pair suspended by hooks which 
were attached to the lady’s garters. He took from their hooks those be- 
longing to him, and left there several Others, which had no doubt been 
taken from stores. She was allowed to depart. (It is well to have the 
Herald’s guarantee of “ the most undoubted respectabilit ”? of the pur- 
loiner. We might otherwise have questioned it.—.4/2.) 4 





Srrenetu or Iron Surrs.—The rece 
Sarah Sands affords an excellent illustration of the strength of iron 





compliment so far as we can.—WV. Y. Tribune. | 


nt history of the iron screw-steamer 


the library of any man, and deserves the patronage of the public,’’—Hartford Courant. 

“*Mr. Van S. has brought ont in th’s volume some of the most important facts in the history of 
these illustrious jurists. His style is concise and vigorous, * * # # V 
place in the library of every intelligent citizen.’’—Troy Times. 

** These biographies contain much that is new, valuable and Interesting, in regard to the pri- 
vate histories and public services of these worthies, and which make this volume a most : alnable 
contribution to our present stock of American biography. They are written in an impartial ¢in- 
did spirit, free from political or other prejudices, and manifest alike a commendable industry in 
o collection of its materials, and a successful disc:imination in their arrangemeuts.’’— Boston 

as, 

‘* This volume deserves a place in the library of every American lover of general literature, as 
well as of every lawyer.’’—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

- ‘* This work is one that should be in every library, and read by everybody.’’— Rochester Adver- 
iser. 


The book should have a 





Just Published by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassau-st., New York. 


|} ———_—____- -—— ——— et 
| POR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MATL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Captain 
| Ezra Nye. This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe positively 
| On Saturday, September 30, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 

Ne berth secured uniil paid for. 

For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance and comfort, apply 

ENWARD K, GULLINS & CO., 56 Wall Street 

Passengers are requested to be on board at 1134 A.M. 

The steamship ATLANTIC will succeed the PACIFIC, and sa i)Octob «14, 1854. 

Shippers wil! please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot carry any goods eontraband 
© war. 
Noticr.—In consequence of the great advance in the price of coal, woes and provisions, the 
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shipe, if well and substantially built. Previously to her last sailing from | M&S; PEARS REAPECTIULLY INFORMG BEB FRIENDS AND TBE PUBLIC 


wil re-open Monday, September 4th. Cirevlers may be olsained at her address, or at Mesers, 
Roe Lockwood & Son, No. 411 Broadway. Mrs. M. wiil be at home after Sept. Ist to recoive pu- 
pils for the ensuing year. Carriages will be provided in sturmy weather to sccommodate pupils 
residing at a distance. aug 


PROFESSOR HOW ’S WIL!, RESUME HIS PRIVATE CLASSES IN ELOCU 
CUTLON ASD ORATORY on the Ist September. 
Applications for Terms, Ac., will be received at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors 
from Bteecker Street. . 
New York, August 26, 1854 








ADAME CHEGARY RESPECTFULLY INFORMS THE PUBLIC AND HER 
Friends that her Boarding and Day School will be re-opened on Thursday the 14th of Sep- 
teuber. augl9—7t 


APPLETON’s EDITION OF “THE BRITISH POETS.” 


D. APPLETON &CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY— 


HE WORKS OF WILLIAM COWPER. 2 vols., 8vo. Comprising the 7th and 8th vols. 

of the New and Splendid Library Edition of the POPULAR POETS AND POETRY OF 
BRITAIN Edited, with Kiographical and Critical Notices, by the Rev. George Gilfillan, au- 
thor of ** Gallery of Literary Portraits,” ** Bards of the Bible,”’ &c. In demy-octavo size, printed 
from # new Pica Type, on Superfine Paper, and neatly bound. Price, only $1 a volume in cloth ; 
or $2.0 in calf extra, 


“ Strangely enough, we have never had as yet anything at all oaching a satisfactory edi- 
tion of the English poets. We have had Johnson’s and Bell’s and Cooke’s and Sharpe’s small- 
sized editions—we have had the one hundred volume edition from the Chiswick press—-we have 
had the donble-columned editions of Chalmers and Anderson—snd we have had the, as yet, im- 
perfect Al-line edition ; but no series has hitherto given evidence that a man of cultivated taste 
and research directed the whole.’’— Atheneum. 


The spler did series of books now offered to the public at euch an unusually low rate of charge, 
will be got up with all the care and elegance which the present advanced state of the publishing 
art can commend. 

The well-kiown lilerary character and ability of the editor is sufficient guarantee for the accu- 
racy and gen ral elucidation of the text, while the paper, printing and binding of the volumes 
will be of the highest class. forming, in these respects, a striking contrast to all existing cheap 
editions, in which so lew efforts have been made to combine superiority of production with low 

rices. 

. Under the fmpreesion that a chronological issue of the Poets would not be so acceptable as one 
more diversified it has been deemed advisable to intermix the ea lier and later Poets. Care, how- 
ever, will be taken thet either the anthor or he are inth lve i as published 

so thit no purchaser discontinuing the series at any time, will be of imperfect books. 
The absence in (he book market of any handsome uniform series of the Popular British Poets, 
at a moderate price, has induced the publishers to projeet the present edition, under the impres- 
ion that, produced in superior style, deserving a place on the shelves of the best libraries, and 











sion 
offered at less than halfthe usual se ling price, it will meet that amount of patronage which an 
enterprise, based on sach liberal terms, requires. 
In soliciting the favour of Subscribers’ names for the Series, it is not intended to ask them to 
ineur anv responsibility, the publishers feeling assured that they ean only rely on the merit of the 
undertaking for contt:uwed support. At the same time, es such an issue can only be based upona 
certain sale, they trrst they will not seek in vain for » ubseribers. 
The series will conciude with a few volumes of fugitive pieces, and a History of British Poetry, 
in which selections will Le given from the writings of those authors whose works do not 
sufficient interest to » arrant their publication as a whole. 

It is believed that this will render the present edition of the British Poets the most complete 


which has ever been issued, and secure for it extensive support. The series is intended to include 

the following authors : 
Addison, Clare, Falconer, JamesI, Pope, Spenser, 
Akenside, Coleridge, Fergusson, Jones, Prior, Suckling, 
Armsirong, Collins, Fleteher,G. Johnson, Quarles, Surrey, 
Barbauld, Cowley, Gay onson, Kamsay, Swift, 
Beattie, Cowper, Gifford, Leyden, Rogers, Tannabi'l, 
Blair, Crabbe, Glover, Lloyd, Roscommon, Thomson, 
Bloomfield, Crathaw, Goldsmith, Logan, Ross, Tickell, 

ruce, Cunningham, Gower, Macpherson, Sackville; Vanghan, H. 
Burns, Davies, Grahame, Maliet, Scott, J. Waller. 
Butler, Denhaia, Gray, Marvel, Sco't, Sir W. Warton, J. 
Byron, Donne, Green, Milton, Shakspeare, Warton, T. 
Campbell, Drayton, Hamilton, W. Moore, Shelley, Watts, 
Carew, Drommond, Harrington, Opie, Shenstone, White, H. K. 
Chatterton, Dryden, Herbert, Parnell, Smart, Wither, 
Chaucer, Dunbar, Herrick, ‘enrose, Smollett, Wilkie, 
Churchill, Dyer, Hogg, Percy, Somerville, Wolcott, 
olfe, Wyatt, oung. 


The following Volumes are now ready :-—— 
THE POEMS OF JOHN MILTON, 2 vols. 
THE POEMS OF JAMES THOMSON, 1 vol. 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE HERBERT, 1 vol. 
GOLDSMITH, COLLINS AND WARTON, 1 vol. 
YOUNG, 1 vol. 
COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS, 2 vols. 


PUTNAM’S MONTHL Y—OCTOBER. 


THIS DAY. 





CONTENTS. 
ORTRAITS OF CONTRIBUTORS, Number IV.: Author of ‘‘Our New President.”’ 
COUNT STEDINGK. PartTI. 
THE PAINTER’S PORTFOLIO. 
AMAVI. 
AFRICAN PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
ISRAEL POTTER; or, Fifty Years of Exile. (Continued). His Escape from the 
House, with Various Adventures Following—An Encounter of Ghosts. 
POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS AND BALLAD LITERATURE OF ENGLAND 
IN THE rte aa 
NELLIE, WATC le 
NOVELS: THEIR MEANING AND MISSION. 
A TAY ON THE DANUBE. 
. THE FAMOUS QUARRIES OF THE WORLD. 
A TRIP FROM CHIHUAHUA TO THE SIERRA MADRE. 
A TITANKSGIVING. 
. THE SHADOW. 
CAUSE? AND CONSEQUENCES OF THE RUSSIAN WAR. 
_ THE REPROOF—THE REPLY. 
. THE EDITOR AT LARGE, 
. A YANKEE DIOGENES, 
. EDITORIAL NOTES, ; 
LITERATURE—American. Foreign, $c. 


P 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


—— 
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** Beyond all cavil, this magazine {sa credit to the country—a credit to American enterprise, to 
American literary, artistic, and typograhical taste, and may favorably be compared with any En- 
glish monthly now in the field.’ —Citizen. 

‘** Parties aud Politics’ is one of the ablest papers of the time, and will attract a large share of 
attention to the sterling publication in which it appears. ’— Whitehall Chronicle. 

‘Ti is admirably written, showing a master-hand.’’—Mercer Co. Whig. 

** Articles of this cheracter, emanating from those whe can calmly survey the political arena, 
from a stand-point elevated above partisan prejudice, may be productive of much good.’’—Fredo- 


via Gazette. 
aii adits G. P. PUTNAM & CO., Publishers, No. 10 Park Place. 


" ‘THE POETRY OF GERMANY. ~~ 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY— 


HE POETRY OF GERMANY. Consisting of Selections from upward of seventy of the most 
celebrated Poets, ironslated into English verse, with the original text on the opposite page. 
By Alfred Baskerville. 1 vol., 12mo., 663 pp. ; eloth gilt, $1 75. 

* * * ‘he lovers of German literatore will heartily weleome an American edition of this 
beautiful volume. Nor is its inte est confined to those whose knowledge of the great German 
masterpieces enables them to perceive its merits as @ transiation. Everywhere it will be greeted 
by the readers of poetry as a rare addition to their sources of mental enjoyment. It is eomposed 
of selections from more than reventy of the most eminent German Poets, translated into English 
verse, with the text of the original on the opposite page. The stucent who las made seme 
ficiency in the German language, will here find an invaluable means of gaining fresh familiarity 
with i's peculiar constructions, and at the s+me time acquire a greater degree of insight into the 
depth and pewer of its best poetical p: oductions. The volnme embraces specimens from the mia- 
dle ot the ast century to the present time, arranged according to the writer's prteme of birth, com- 
mencing with Hegedorn, (born 1708) and closing w ith Redwits (born 1823.) Copious selections, 
of course, are made from Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, Rueckert, Tieck, Uhland, ana other Jong-che- 
ric-hed names, while the translations from several poets of a quite recent date will probably bring 
them for the first time to the attention of many readers. Old favourites. at which many transla- 
tors both in this country and in England bave tried their hands, are here reproduced, giving am- 
ple opportunity for those who are curious in such matters te indulge in critieal comparisons. In 
deed, many of the verses have such a familiar movement, that it would not be surprising if some 
idle Dryasdust. with more leisure than ourselves, should find numerous coincidences between this 
version and the rendering already given by tome of eur own scholars. But this would not de- 
tract from the merits of the translations. which in general are remarkable for their litera] fidelity 
as well as for their sweetness and grace of expression, and the freshness with which they preserve 
the spirits of the origizal.’—N. Y. Tribune. 

* * “We have locked ever the translations and find them marked by fidelity and dili- 
-N. Y. Eve. Post. 

* ‘& storehuuse of gems for the levers of poetry.’’— Meme Journal. 

The beautiful volume is eminently calculated to beeome the favourite gift-book ef the year, and 

will be found an inexhaustibly interesting fireside companion in every family. 


It will be sent to any address within 3,000 miles by mail prepaid, on receipt of $1 75 by 
F, W. CHRISTERN, 
763 Broadway. 
RUDODPH GARRIGOE, 
178 Fulton-st., New York. 


A TENNEESEAN ABROAD. 


gence”? 
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or by the Publisher, 











PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


TENNESEEAN ABROAD; Or. Letters from Europe, Africa and Asia. By R. W. Mac 
Gavoek, 12mo. Cloth. $100. 


ALSO THE SEVENTH EDITION OF THE 


EMOIRS OF A DISTINGUISHED FINANCIER.—VINOENT NOLTE’S FIFTY 
YEARS IN BOTH HEMISPHERES ; or, Reminiscences of a Merchant's Life. 1 vol., 
2mo., cloth. Price $1 26. 
. uf this remarkable book, which has met with an unprecedented sale, the London Atheneum 
hus speaks -— 
: = xmaene of war! remance of courts! What are these, compared with the romance of trade 
Here is a clerk—a financier—a merchant— whose life contains more of adventure—more of variety 
in scene and of change in fortune—more of intercourse with celebrated men and women—than 
falls to the lot of hundreds ot those whom the world regards as occupying lofty and romantic 
laces, Vincent Nolte, if he tells bis story truly, has touched ali ext: emes of jife—been one of 
the wealthiest and one of the poorest ot men. He has been a poor clerk in a poor magazine at 
Leghorn, «nd a trnsted partner in the house of one of the most princely firmsin Knrope One day 
he isa commercial magnate, admitted to the friendship of Ouvrard, trusted by the Bateses, the 
Barings and the Laboucheres ; another day he is a wanderer and a beggar. Now he is closeted 
with » minister, and now he i> writing squibs for bread. He intrigued with opera girls, and min- 
gled in the schemes of Nicholas Biddle.” 


Recently Published— 


IRMILIAN, THE STUDENT OF BADAJOZ; A “*SPASMODIC” TRAGEDY. By 
T. Percy Jones. 12mo. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 

“* This is a satirical poem trom the pen of W. E. Aytoun, son-in-law of the late Professor Wil- 
son, and the present editor of Blackwood’s Magazine Tt hits off with admirable skill several of 
the popular writers of the day, such as Carlyle, Gilfillan, Tennyson, and especially Alexander 
Smith ; andthe Uncle Tom school is by no means treated with neglect. It would be difficult to 
find specimens of keener satire than it contains..’—Albany Arqua. 

‘*Hum our of a kind meet rare at all times, and eapeciaity at the present day, runs through every 
page, and passages of true poetry and delicious versification prevent the continual flow of sarcasm 
from becoming tedious.’’—London Literary Gazette. 


Also, now complete— 
SIMMS’ ROMANCES OF THE REVOLUTION, 
Uniform Series, with Dlustrations by Darley, 12mo., cloth, $1 25. 
COMPRISING 
THE PARTISAN, MELLICHAMPF, KATHERINE WALTON, THE SCOUT, WOOD- 








| price of passage in the steamers of this line sailing hence after the first o! Ju! 
first cabin, and $75 in the second cabin. 


y, will be $130 im the § 


CRAFT, and THE YEMASSEE. 
J. S. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassau Street, 
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STATE OF NEW YORE 


ECR id E. ALBANY, AUGUST 10, 1854. —To the Sheriff ef the 
Ss wae a gnyn Okr ies is hereby given, that at the Genera! Election to be held 
in this tate on the Tuesday succeeding the first Mondsy of November aext, the following efficers 
are to be elected, te wit: 

erner, in the place of Horatie Sey moar ; 

4 fae ani Soveuase, iu the place of Sandford E. py | 

‘A Canal Commissioner, im the place of Heary Fitshagh ; an 

An Inspector of State Prisons, n the place of Heary Storms ; 

‘All whose terms of office will expire on tue last day of December. - 

‘A Representative in tae Thirty-fourth Congress of the United States, for the Third Jongress- 
fonal District, composed of the Ist, and, 3rd, 5th anil Sth wards, in the city of New York ; for the 
Fourth District, composed ef the 4th, 6:h. 10th, aod l4th wards of the city of New York ; for the 
Fifth District, composed of the 7th and 13th wards in New York, and the city of Williamsburgh 
in Ceunty : for the Sixth District, composed of the Lith, 15th and 17th wards in New York; 
for the Seventh District, composed of the 9h, 16ch and 20th wards in New York; and for the 

th District, composed of the 12th, 18th and 19h wards in New York, 
ty Officers also to be elected for said County: 
Members of Assembly ; 

A Surrogate in the place of Alexander W. Bradford ; 

‘A Recorder, in the place of Francis R. Tillen + 

‘A City Judge, in the place of Welcome RK. Bebee ; 

A Mayor, ia the plese os ae A. | cy ; 

ister tt Dye! ; 
4 Somaieloesrs Strests and Lange, rh yd of Semmpe G. Glazier, who was appointed 
vacan used ni ignatiou of Henry Arcularias ; 
ay Police Tustice for a ‘Gees ond pues, in v1 plese of Daniel W. Clarke, who was appointed 
vacan Jased by the death of John McGrath ; ; 
OO ene oe the Aims House, in the place of Gustavas A. Conover and William Pinkney 
les. 
District p Meaeay te the place ¢ Sasctes B. Shepard, who was appointed to fill a vacancy 
h of Nathaniel B. Blunt. : 
oe Util » tn ‘oud a Police Justice for the Seventh Judieiai District, composed of the 12th, 


we Police ome te the Eighth Judicial District, composed of the 16th and 20th wards. 
Yours Resportelly, 
E. W. LEAVENWORTH, 
Secretary of State. 
o Sueairr’s Orrics 
New York, August l4th isos. } 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the requirements of 
Statu vided. JOHN ORSER, 
SOP e ie OS as a nO Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
wspapers in the count will publish the above once in each week until the 
a wea ty S ‘their bills for Zavertis ng the same, so that they may be laid before the 
Board of supervisors, and passed for payment. See Revised Statutes, volume | Oe 1, chap- 
tor 6, title 3, article 3d, part Ist, page 140. JOHN ORSER, Sheriff. 
ang26— 





DRAFTS—£1 AND UPWARDS. 


TO GLAND, IRELAN SCOTLAND AND 
R AL A Titus OF THE SR UP ct MRLESTON on the BANK OF LIVEE 
POOL in Sums of £1 and apwards payable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 
For Sale by BREWER & CALDWELL, 
(Successom to CENTER & Co. 
cor. Old Slip and Water Street, New York. 


SUPREME COURT. 


N THE MATTER OF THE TAKING OF LANDS FOR A NEW RESERVOIR, BE- 
voem lee and Ninety-sixth Streets, and the Fifth and Seventh Avenues, in the City 

of New York : 
To all owners, mortgagees, lessees, occupants and other persons, in any manner, by jadgment, 
or otherwise, entiti d ‘anto, ori cated in the lands or premises above mentioned, or any 








thereof : 

Notice is hereby given that you are required to appear before the Commissioners of Appraisal 
in the above entitled preceeding, at their office No. hey ty third story, front reom, at 16 
o'clock, A M., oa any day (Sundays excepted) on or prior to the Jist day ef October next, and to 
produce the evidences to yoar title or interest therein. In defaalt whereof, and in case the per- 
sons entitled or interested as aforesaid shall not be ascertained by or be known to the said Com- 
—_ or be fally known, the same shall be reported to the Supreme Court as belonging to 

wna owners. 

It being the desire to eonsnmmate this great improvement, and to present the report at the ear- 
lest day consistent with a proper tion, and due regard to the rights and interests affected 
t is earnestly requested that all parties note and eemply with the preceding notico, as no other 

Dated Now York, feteaber 2 1854. 

ow York, tem 
- : EDWARD C. WEST, 
ABRAHAM TURNURG, > Commissioners. 
DANIEL DODGE. 

Roseerr J. Driiox, Counsel to the Corporation. 

N.B.—AII papers published in the city of New York are requested to poe the preceding no- 
tice until the 2ist day of Octeber next, once in each week, and to send their bills, with affidavits 
of publication, to the office of the Couasel to the Corporation to be paid on the final taxation of the 





DELLUO’S BISCATINH, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


HIS excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
now pronounced by who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
foed that can be given te children. It is in vigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
py does not —* Ges Vy —_. ty iY coonte = reo if of the articles daily employed in 
Prepar and for wholesale and retail, 
. ss 4 DELLUC & ©CO., Chemists. 
581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Street. 


\ 
N. RB. Jus treceived from London, the mine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
burn cight hears. aig sepl0—3m. 





TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 


N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficacious. 


vr t’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 
rant? fent.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
‘ty ee and oe. Apertent soul a medicine of great utility. 


JOHN A. TARRANT, 
(Successor to James Tarrant,) Draggist 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, ® 3 
For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, John Milhau, Dulluc & Co., 
om Broadway, and by Clements & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOOLETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Savine Bank ror THE WIDOW 4ND THE OnPHAN.”’ 
his Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
.Guarantce Fund of $100,000. 
Im United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive p ls for L on 
<> Chote Goseeel Agency, No. 71 Wail street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
the State. 
going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 
Lecal Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for transaction of current business. 
Examiners in daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 
Pamphiets setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. Wall 


LOOAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
C. BE. Habicht, 


Prepared and sold, wholesale #**vetail, by 











Jona G MHolbrooke, A. G. Seow’ 
a . '. uu 
Daniel Parish, Joseph Gaillard, Jr’ 
Paul Spofford. Robert J. Dillou, 
Henry Lrdiam, Caleb Barstow. 
BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York, 


SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON 
MEDICAL BXAMINERS: 
DR. 8, 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
0. E. HABICHT, General Agent, 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 66 Wall Street, New York. 


BE NOW PREPARED, In addition to the Fire Insurance Business, to take up that of LIFE 
INSURANCE in its various branches, and invite the attention of the public to their propo- 
for effecting insurance on lives and granting of annuities. Their Tables of Rates have been ad- 
Justed ou the most equitable scale, and it is believed, will be found lower than those of other Com- 
; whilst their large capital and reserved fund, together with the p 1 ibility of 
shareholders, offer a guarantee of security unparalleled in this country. Pamphlets contain- 
Tables of R and every iuformation relating to the subject, may be had at the office. 
ow is wi to insure to the extent of TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
on aa unexceptionable 
The authorized Capital of the Company is Tiwo Millions of Pounds, or Ten Mil- 
Pons ef Dollais. The Paid-up Capital, and Surplus and Reserved Funds, nearly THREE 
ONS OF DOLLARS. Ofthis, a sum, uow amounting to nearly half a million of dollars, 
and coastantly increasing, is invested in this country. All losses will be paid here. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
, Jamu Sees, Bow S 
Rawors Correnet, Esy., uty Chairman. 
@sorer Barciar, Josera GAILLARD, me eq [5 W. Fazer, Esq. 








Esq. 
Mortman Livinastox, Esq. | Ausx. Hamicton, Jr. Josgrn Fow sr, Esq.' 
Ep. F. Sanvenson, sq. Wiest S$, Wericont, i. . 
Cc FEREES. 
ALEXANogn E, Hosack, M.D. Austin u. Sanps, M.D. 
ALFRED PLL, Resident Secretary. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFH INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. : 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus, 
T= COMPANY offers the follewing, among other 


ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 

Low rates of insurance without profits. 

ted on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken, 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale, 


NEW YORE REFEREES, 


His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Go Siete 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H.'B. M. Consul” °! ‘2? State of New York. 


scaeomearag | ecarsts, | j.Zhma ren me 
Samuel Wetmore, > John Cryder, Esq. "i J , 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 
JOEN ©. CHDWSMAN M.D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 283 East 14th St. 
GEO. M. ENEVIFT, General Agent for the United States, 











UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Dr ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRBLAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, for sale by 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Breadway. 
These drafts may be obtained by application at any of the eflices ef the American Express Boyt 
Pullen, Virgil & Ce., and Harnden & Uo’s Philadelphis Express. 


THE BQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
460 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
HE leading principles of this Office art, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
class of risk— Annual Division of profits. 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
such rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
ith this view an annual investigatien will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
moiety, or fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
have in force.for three years. 
The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 
* the plan of the Company toa return of half the profits, 
are estab throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
A. C. Barctay, Esq., Chairman. 
Frepericx Morris, Ese. 


Caas. Tu0s. Stewarp, Esq. Ciement Tssor. Esq. 
Joun Suaw, Esa. 


Tuomas Waar, Esa. 
Francis F. Woopuovuss, Esq. 
Wiu4s H. Prestox, Esq., Secretary. 
as wisn 





Ouauias Bunwert, Ssq. Epxuvrp S. Syuus, Esq. 


Hues © 
Joan Moss, hea.” 


Haway Evs, Esq. Tuomas WittiAms, Esq. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Girx, Mus & Co. 
Maussxs. Canvacs, [tires & Russe1, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Wm. Lann, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. F 


rothingham, Hon. 
Eee W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. McKenzie, E. R. Fabre, A. 
} y Gain Theodore Hart. ; = = 


J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
Strachan. »s 


P. C. Hill, Agent. 
a ree f a W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 


Si. John’s, Nowfoundiand,...§ 7,3, Grieve, Hoa. L. O'Brien, J. Keut, B. Prouse, W. M. 


B. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


Hen. T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, 
Oharlottetown, P. B. Islan’. . Charles Henley, Thomas Dawson. 7. 
L. W. Gall, Agend. 


FREDERICK &. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Offico—MontTreaL. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. % Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
HI8 INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as lew a rate of pre- 
ae 


Halifax, N.B........00000$ 





mium as ‘ety to 0. 
Policies will r be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the pa: it of his Arst pre- 
miom, or at future period, to borrow apon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
ts made— 


men ithout amy responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 

Rise cele cap eee apes eel te nee ah 
assured can at any time y anc an 

Os Re GEE OES SRS, ES Os Sent polly © Lucu Cash 

+8: 


Applicants are not c! for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty, 
Agencies are csabiichell theeughons the Colonies. eaieas 
OOURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Miliottson, M. DF. BR 8. Clement Tabor, John Moss, 
¥ 8. & ra en, t A a mgd Starr. 
osep! pson, . ©, Barcla . Col Grattan, 

Charles Bennett, Thomas Nicoll, i 

CRAPIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


. - Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Luaa, 
Montreal’... .s.seeseeeee ef J. Flanagan, Theo. Hart, Henry Jadah. ved 


Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear. 
Halifax N.B.....0..00000$ 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. > Hon. 
P. ©. Hill, Agent. 


St. John, MW. B.......... § Big jlagem W- Wright, B. Allison, Hen. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent, 


' H.W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. N. . 0. 
&. John’s, Newfoundland, { r. Bennett, N. Stabb. wdy, Hon ead, Hon. C. 
K. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for british North Ameri 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashies. aemmenes 
Office—MonTRBAL. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a cutioet to which but # small propertion of those chief 
‘Tireaairing its protection give their careful attention ar ” aad 7 
e 


whatever he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wif Idren 
for their future maintenance, is the type of the rent majority of rd whe B = this 
. He may be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to aceumulate su t means 
to render them in some cogeee independent, but what guarantee has he that the needfnl time will 
be o= for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
to of the present! Cannot most men r ] some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
failure of such well-intended plans by premature death ! 
Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be 
By its | ay no other re es can ee his emi, m4 upon his death, the utmost 
amoun' 2 savings of a ime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life term 
ofc ieee et emonges Cncadim Mig 
spread this most rable system amongst is, to encourage its general adoption by 
the thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the hour of com- 
ort, was the purpose for which : ae aes 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, upward of 1,100 Policies ha: been 
issued in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and although of com aratively recent be: on, its 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits Sowiee from its establishment. 
Upwards of £3,000 has been poe upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
it most, the widow and the children deprived of him upon whom they depended for their su port. 

The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by adver ents and the free distribu- 
tion of ey ym as well as by the exercise of personal influence and example, but all are not 
met with at the happy moment when they might be dis; to listen to the friendly voice of 
—. ny apy 4 it is Le ons that = nm tice +h a 7 ie who need it most to reflect 
upon r duty ‘‘ to those e@' r own house,’ an em without farth 
oure > a protection. - a © 

in claiming for ‘‘ THE CANADA” a decided preference the Directors rely upon w " 
sider to be indisputable grounds, viz : beset a A of expenditure and a high rate of wd hn hang 
agement and the investment of its accumulating surplus in this Province, thus combining the chief 
reasons which rendor one Life Office superiorjto another, with those which must speak home te all 
who are interested in the Prosperity of Canada, and inducing many to select this office upon pdblic 

i ve of personal advantage. 
he two first reasons justify the Directors in offering with perfect prudence rates of 
materially more tiyotre of any other o, now represented in the Province. 

As an instance of the c of ent of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
that a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of olicies 
than the ‘‘ Canada’ eapenes, Sor 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac- 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded’ to with any desire to 
injure these or other trans-colonial Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex. 
penses of ‘‘ The Canada’”’ are low, beyond any comparison with the best ° 

It must also be a matter for serious thought that th. whole Colonial business now transacted with 
British or American offices could be effected through ‘‘ The Canada”’ at the saving to the assured 
4 x... 1 cone char, of qnegenens men any pod as = yore ob mmeny 4 upon the accumulated 

es (hOW drawn from the Province) would more than counter ce the ht ease - 
pense such an increase of business would canse to ‘°The C: ” a ees fe 
States of the Union, can effect 
1 





Residents in any portion of — _—— i tt ao 4 et er : 
y correspond ¢ undersigned, or by application to the nearest 
Annuities and endowments are grapted, Life Teteresn and Reversions peschaneds aod ie 
eceived in Deposit or for accumulation at from 5 to 6 Fad cent interest. s 
For further infosmation, Prospectuses, Reports, or Tables of Rates. apply by mail to 
" SIMONS, Seer 





THOS. M wary, 
38 King St., Hamilton, C. w. 


. STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. | 


HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY ’S new and » 
sins * GLASGOW,”’? 1962 oa ene 400 horse power, Rosgrt Gnate, — oa 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBRS. 


The Ships compris this line are 
The PN epprereneacen apvemctmmporr Tae Wear. 


SP EE «207 tsetse eee senneroneebens 
ba BENIN isco ve cccscccscscecesseticcs doce aE 2% 

e ‘ Bo 00.6 08 00000000 00.006 0000000000000000000 ee 
| ibthbahattuaiabee nT: nevccces Mat Saaeemm 





These ships having been built by contract express! for Government service, care bees 
taken in their construction, as also in their ee ensure ‘strength and ; tae go- 
ion s for p led fo: and comfort 





sare r cleg 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpool’ in first cabin, $130; im second do. $75. Exel. 
sive use of extra size state rooms, $300. Frem Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. 
An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 
No berths can be secured unti! paid fer. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 


FROM WEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL, 


























Saturday,........Jannary ......7, 1864. Wednesday,........Jannary..,. 
Saturday,........January .,..,,21, ** haan,....... ioe ae 
Saturday,........February,,....4, * Wednesday,........Febrnuary.,,.8, 
Saturday,........February ..... 18, “ Wednesday,........ February .,.22, “ 
Satarday,........ March ........4, “ Wednesday,........ eee a « 
Saturday,........March.......18, Wednesday,........ March .... .22, ped 
Saturday,........ April..... coon * Wednesday,........ April........5, ™ 
Saturday,........ April ........ 1, * Wednenday,........ April... .. 1, * 
Saturday,........April........29, “ Wednesday,........ a od tank ae bed 
Saturday,........ May..........18, * Wednesday,........May.......17, “ 
Saturday,. ....... MAY. .cccoeee Bly Ww Fre ccccces MAF cccccec Sl, 
. eer 10, ** Wednesday,........Jume,...... om * 
Mn. ‘emcee Wednesday,........Jume,,,..,..23, “ 
Giactaccccem & Wednesday,........July.......12, ™ 
Ge ieststsscan Wednesday,........July.......26, ** 
August .......5, % Wednesday,........A be 
- August.......19, * Wednesday,........A “ 
. Septem ae = Wednesd 8 bad 
. September 16, “ Wednesday ... Sep d bed 
Soptember x, * Wednesday,, . October......4, % 
ber , m * Wednesday October bed 
t . October , 2, ** Wednesday, . November 
Saturday,........ November a Wednesday, , Nevember . . 
Saturday,........ November, mm * Wednesday November eed 
Saturday,......,.. December, om @ Wednesday . December bed 
Saturday,...... . - December, 2, * Wodnesday,........December.,.. bd 








For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall st: l 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. upecmcernfees 
; MOUROR Pee $ co. a pustin Friars, London, 
° 10., ue Notre 
GEO. H. DRAPER; Havre. oe ar 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry 
as stones or metals, wala bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value tbasael pd 


rein. 








THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAI. 
STEAM SHIPS. 
PROM NRW YORK TO LIVERPOOL, 
Chief Cabin Passage... ..........+... 81% | Second Cabin Passage.................. 976 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage.........4 ...... $110 | Second Cabin Passage.................. 860 
@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 





Soguiee Captains. 

BEN. 2 o000ce 00 ccccceces MM UDKING. | America,,.......000- eeeeceees sO Lane, 

P co ccececcccescoccesces ig Buropa, ... 2.00 eeseeesee0.-Capt, SHANNON, 
ABia, oo. cee eee cece eee ses Capt. E.G, Lorr. | Camada,..........+eeeeeees os. Capt. STONE, 

Africa, .........+ee0e0++.-Capt. HARRISON. | Ningara,.........+.. 60+... Onpt. Lurrom, 

— vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—greem on starboard bow—red on port 
iw. 


From 
Africa... ....++.+.... New York.......... Wedmesday..............Sept’r Mth 1854, 
WOME 00 ccc cccccce PENN. 0.06.0 0.6 680 60 o HEE bo +. 006 000 eee Sept’r Wh ** 
Ms cc 800 coscuses OP WON: 0.0 00 0.0% 6b MEE cco 006 ccvenves October 4th ‘* 
BERERIED,. 0:6 0 0000.00 000 Ns no 60 onc 6.000 se 000 one cccecese October lith ‘“ 
x Ms cb00 dececcese ds New York » 6 eben CEES 000 64046 600 be8 October 18th ** 
BNR. 0 sve sces one cite nssscee o a  -  ” Pererrer October 25th ‘* 
MPEDs 0'00b060408 0666 RD BIB ioe occ ccc Ce OUONEED wes coc tecccces Om. Ms * 
Nlagera.............-Bostom,.. ......+0... Wednesday.......... ++-.-Novem. Sth ‘“* 


Berths not secured until paid tor. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Je e 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof th: 


6 4 
"Por freight or passage, apply to B. CUNARD. 
4 Bowling Green. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
PT BE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the ST. LOUIS, Ase Eldridge, com- 


mander, and the UNION, R. Adams, commander, will leave New York, Havre, 
and Southampton, for the year 1854. on the following days : 





KEW YORK. HAVRE. 
St. Louis........1854. April..... 8 Be, TR. 00s cccccce Moe 0c 
WED, 00 ccnsccdcoces Mens che 6 Union... ... 2.006 oe SUMO... 00 
St. Louis,........-... Jume,.... 3 St. Louis... July.......5 
HOB. cecccceccccccs CEoccee t WmteR.. cccccose August, 2 
Ob. LOWS... cece. cece Gbosese 29 Bti- Tonle. ...ccce cee August... . 30 
nION, ..... c+ eee eee August.. ..26 Union...... <i Ey 
Bb. TAME. 0. ccc 000 cee BO cccce 23 St. Lomis, ...c000 cee Olt... 25 
Care is6 +00 asor ale | Unfon..... tis ee RS 
BB. TIE. 6 0 00.0 000 000 OC ces viele i Bt, Louts,.... cccc0+ WOO... 000050 
Stopping at Southampton both ways. 





These st , built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sar- 
passed, either for speed, st or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their accommodations for 
passengers are of the most aperoved kind. 

Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 

Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class,......... $190 
o “ “ o ity “oe “ o second class, . 
from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class, .. 
oe o “ “ “ ‘ “ “ secon 
No passage secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board, 
All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 


For freight or passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 58 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
CROSKEY & CO., Agents, Southampton. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & Co., Agents, Paris. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li- 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows: 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, Capt. Robert Leitch. 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, Capt. Leitch. 
PROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL, 
City of Philadelphia.. .Saturday, Sept 23, 1854. | City of Philadelphia, Wednesday, Aug. 30, 1854. 
City of Manchester... Saturday, Oct. 7, ** City of Manchester, ..Wednesday, Sept 6, ‘* 
City of Philadelphia, Saturday, Nov. 11, ‘* City of Philadelphia, Wednesday, Oct. 18, “* 
City of Manchester. ...Saturday, Nov. 25, ‘* City of Manchester.,.Wednesday, Nov. 1, ‘* 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 


FROM PRILADEBLPHIA. 
Saloon after Staterooms ....,.....+....-890 | Saloon after Staterooms .. . 
65 +. midship eo 


+» midshi ee ° ° 
- 55] .. forward ee ° 


.. forwar ee . 
Including Steward’s fees. 
THIRD-CLA88 PASSENGERS. 

Found with provisions, will be taken at $25 from Philadelphia and $40 fron Liverpeol. 

Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 
at corresponding rates. 

An experienced surgeon will be carried on each ship. 

Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland. 

All Goods sent to the agents in Philadelphia and Liverpool, will be forwarded with economy 


“ on freight : ly to SAMUEL SMITH, Agent, 
or freight or prasage apply A . Agen 
17 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, and 7 Broadway, New York, 
or, RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpooi, 
N.B.—When the arrangements are completed, and sufficient goods offer, one of the above or 
other steam vessels will proceed to Baltimore, calling at Norfolk, Virginiu, or other ports on the 





























“NEW YORK,”? 2,400 tons, and 500 horse-power, are appointed to sail as under, vi : 
FROM NEW YORE. FROM GLASGOW. 


GLASGOW,, .Saturday, Novem. 18th, at noon. | GLASGOW,,. .Saturday, Oct’r. 21 t 
NEW YORK, Saturday, Decem. 23rd, at noon. | NEW YORK, Tuesday,’ Nov. ist, br hy Pi 







Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) ............ p 
Do. do. (Midship do.)....... " oo 
Second pacances ++ 60 00 


Mn 0.0 0sp.n00cs cos 
- [Steward’s fee included.) 
‘ird Class’—A limited number of third-class will be tak 
sions of good quality, properly cooked, at TWENTY-FI % DOLLARS.” croelied with provi- 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 


New York City Bills or Gold only received for Passages. 33 Broadway, N. ¥. 
ing ngers are d 
walois at eaten wah aa f cgee ae attention to reports of the Ships being full, but to 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON,........ Capt. 7. D. Lines. , SERMANN........... +... Capt. E. Higgins. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Proprosep Dates oF Salting—18654. 
From New York. 
Washington. ................. Saturday, Jan. 28......... Feb, 94 


Hermann .... .....+ 00+ 00..Saturday, Feb. 25......... March 
Washington 022200200. Saturday, Mareh 25... 20. 2 April a 


















Hermann © te cece ccscece rday, April seeeeces s Ma 
Washington, ... Saturday, May 20......... Soe 8 
Hermann. ., seeeeesse. Saturday, June 17,.........July 14 
Washington eeoe-s- Saturday, July 15,.........Aug. I 
Hermann. .. Saturday, Aug. 12..........Sept. 8 
Washington . Saturday, Sept. 9..........Oct. 6 
Hermann, . . Saturday, Oct. 7, eo--Nov. 8 
Washington .. Saturday, Nov. oe +. Dee, 1 
ermann, .. cccecccccess Sasurday, Des, 3... ++--Dec, 29 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 






Washington... ... Wednesday, March 1 | Washington... ... Wednesda: 
Hermann... ... Wednesday, March 29| Hermann ........ Wednesday, aot is 
Washington Ww y, April 26; Washington... || ° Wednesday, Oct. 11 
Hermann Wednesday, May 24| Hermann........ Wednesday, Ney, 8 
Washington . Wednesday, June 21/ Washington... <>! Wednesday, Dec. 
e a .. Wednesday, July 19| Hermann .....,.. Wednesday, Jan. 8 





Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers 
i Se Fe nacenmoans over any other santa te the eounetay bash of rd appa pone ban wed 
rice rom New York to South or B fir 0° 
ame wor — $100 ; second do., $60. r re 
A tters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Office. 

No Bills of Lading will 9 signed on the day of sailing. 
An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 
For freight or passage apply to 





C. H. SAND. 11 South William st.. 
©. A: HEINEKEN & CO., head ™ 





CROSKEY & ©O., Southampton, 


Jan, 22—1 year WY. 'SELIN, Havre. 


, going or returning. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on every sixth day throughos’ the year.] 

The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers, are im 

ded hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the undermentioned dates throughort 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, vis : 











Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
8 "Now Yor London. 
PALESTINE, (New)... ... E. G. Tinker | Aug 27... Decem. 25 | October 15. ,, ——_—_——_ 
VICTORIA.......... Edmund Champion | Sept. 8...———~— | June —_-29... October 27 
MARGARET EVANS...,..S. C. Warner | Sept. 20... July 11... Noevem’r. 8 
SOUTHAMPTON... .......+:. J. Pratt | Oct. 2...———| July 23... Novem’r. 20 


NORTHUMBERLAND. ... 8. L. Spencer | Oct. 14...———— | August 4°/:Decem’r. 2 
HENDRIK HUDSON,....Wm. B. Smith | Oct. 26...——-——| August 16.) ; Decem’r. 14 

















AMAZON, (New)..........H. R. Hovey | Nov. 7.. ... Decem’r. 26 
OCEAN QUEEN,....... R. H. Griswold | Nov. 19. August 28,,,— 

AMERICAN EAGLE,......R. H. Moore | Dec. 1.. Septem, 9,,.——-——— 
DEVONSHIRE,............J. M. Lord] Dec. 13... —— | Septem. 21, ,,.—-——-—— 





These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 
Great care mill be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price for cabin pase s now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines and 
liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be r nsible for letters, parcela, 
of packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Leding are signed therefor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 
E. E. MORGAN, and 
ALEX’R WILEY, 
BARING, BROTHER 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 
6 Ist of each month, as follows :— 


70 Sonth street, N. ¥. 
& CO., London. 





oh York. Havre. 
ANUBTY oo. ceeeecceceeeeesesees( 16th February, 
St. DENIS, Be EE ic bccnstescesccsocccceccceet MD Gene 
Follanshee, master. Ist September ...............scee2ee€ 16th October. 
ST. NICHOLAS, lst February 16th March. 
a Ist Octoder... ees ee cevcsce cesses 0 16th November 


16th J pril. 
16th August. 
16th December, 


16th May. 


MERCURY, New Clipper.) 
Conn, master. Ist July...... 





Ist August. 6... ...cccceceeecceess $ LGth September. 
Willard, master. Ist December., ........-0eeececeeeee( 16th January. 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com 
fort and conveni of p gers, and commanded by men ot experience in the trade. The price 
of ¢ is $100, without wines or liquors, 
oods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded tree from any charge but those actually 
q BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
161 Pear street 


= ——— = 


oh pe bla seems | oth July. 


WILLIAM TELL, } DIETS 6 ones Aa boxes d006 60-08 














W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 


OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLACE, 








